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‘The Making Of Steel 


2 Reels — Printed on Non-Inflammable Stock 


HE latest addition to the Inter- 
national Harvester Company’s 
| free list of motion pictures is ““The 
Making of Steel.” This entertain- 
ing and instructive film vividly 
portrays every essential part of the 
steel making process. You can’t 
go wrong by adding this film to 
your next picture program—tt is a 
film worth anyone’s time to see. 


LOANED WITHOUT CHARGE 
You may obtain this film by writing 
to this office or to any of our 
branches. Tell us you will be re- 
sponsible for the film and mention 
two or three dates that will be satis- 
factory to you. Wewillthen fit you 
intoourschedule. There isno rental 
fee or other charges. The sole cost 
to you is the small express charge 
to and from your station. 


International Harvester Company of America 
(Incorporated 


606 So. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
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Meeting the Progress of 
Visual Education 
with 


Projection Equipment 


of 


very Description 


Schools everywhere, from kindergartens to Col- 
leges are using Spencer Delineascopes to suppl 


ment teaching and facilitate learning. 


No matter what your need, Spencer can supply 
Company 
of 


it. Lhe Spencer Lens manufactures 


projection apparatus every description for 


every purpose 


[here is a Spencer Delineascope for every ty 


t ne 


of projection — glass slides, film slides, opaque 


and microscop'c -- and daylight screens make 
the pictures visible under any light condition 
[he Spencer catalog is a valuable reference book- 
let on all types of projection equipment his 
convenient coupon will bring your copy post 


haste . 


SPENCER LENS COMPANY 


Buffalo, N. ¥ 


woklet or 


Spencer projection equipment 


Institution 
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“THEY GET IT;—THEY LIVE Ir. My boysand girls climbed to the Plains of 
Abraham with Wolfe; they fought at Lexington and Coicord with tne ‘em- 
battled farmers’; they sat in the old hall at Philadelphia and helped adopt 
the Declaration of Independence. They are going to remember those scenes 
as long as they live. The results of this visual instruction are far more satisfy- 
ing than those obtained from textbook instruction without the pictures.” 


B. A. Thaxter, Principal, Couch School; Portland, Ore., Public Scl 


Everywhere, the proven results have been so pronounced that the name of 
these remarkable historical films is inseparable from the most significant 
progress in Visual Instruction, Citizenship Training and general patriotic 
inspiration. 


THECHRONICLESof AMERICA 
PHOTOPLAYS 


z Accurate Inspiring Beautiful 
VERITAS ’ Baus 


Equally enthusiastic is the response from the more general non-theatrical 
field. One gentleman writes, “At the Rotary Club the Chairman of the 
Program Committee received many congratulations on his choice of program. 
I heard many of the men express the wish that the pictures might be shown 
in every public school in the city.”’ 
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SEND FOR A BOOKLET TODAY 


Yale University Press Film Service 
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Kindly mail me_ the 64-page illustrated booklet which describes THE CHRONICLES OF 
AMERICA PHOTOPLAYS and gives the titles, lengths, synopses of the 15 pictures thus 


far completed and released 
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HE visual 


year ma rks progress. 


movement moves. Every 
The educational 

field will capitalize the power of the 
picture—as the journalistic and commercial 
fields have long since done—for not to do so 


would mean to fall hopelessly behind the 
A goodly part of the field 


is already hard at work along visual lines. 


march of things. 


The whole field is following and will inevit- 
ably arrive, but with slow and solemn stride. 
Education among all the professions, is the 
stronghold of strongholds for conservatism 
and tradition. 

As we go to press, there comes to our desk 
the new “Course of Study in Visual Educa- 
tion” from the Detroit Public Schools. It is an 
impressive piece of work containing 246 of 
the meatiest pages we have yet seen put out 
in the visual field. To judge from the brief 
glance we are able to give it now, it is an 
outstanding contribution. Not only will this 
book make possible and encourage consistent 
and effective use of visual materials by every 
teacher in every school in the Detroit system, 
but it should serve as a model of achievement 
to any other city that has not yet attained a 
systematic basis for this all-important phase 
of modern teaching. 

We shall review this book at length in the 
next issue. For the present we can only ex- 
tend our heartiest congratulations to Superin- 
tendent Cody and his able co-workers on mak- 
ing the book possible; to the Detroit Public 
Schools which are going to benefit enormously 
by it; and to the educational field at large 
that 


spiration from the fine example. 


will inevitably draw stimulus and_ in- 


EW YORK CITY has long been a shin- 

ing example of the serious use of visual 
aids in its schools. Recent announcements 
for the coming year give further and em- 
phatic evidence of the advance of the visual 
teaching practice. 

It has been decided to abolish all but 10 
of the “lecture centers” which have functioned 
for many years as an important part of New 
These 10 


centers will give preference on their programs 


York’s word-of-mouth instruction. 


to speakers who can furnish pictures with their 
lectures. 

As the “lecture” work contracts, the work 
The 


appropriation of $25,000 for the past year 


in visual instruction expands. visual 
will be increased to $40,000 for the coming 
The increase will be used largely for 


film 


year. 


additional projector equipment and 
rentals. 

This development in New York has taken 
place principally under the regime of our 
good friend, Dr. Ernest L. Crandall, Director 


To his 


energy and devotion is due largely the prog- 


of Lectures and Visual Instruction. 


ress in visual work, not only in New York 
We take 


pleasure in quoting here his recent utterance 


City but throughout the country. 


at Philadelphia as a forceful and accurate 
resumé of what the motion picture has already 
done for the world. 

“IT do not think it can be gainsaid that 
nothing in modern times, perhaps nothing 
since the beginning of history, not even the 
invention of printing, has done so much as 
the motion picture to broaden the horizon 


of the average man. Thanks to the motion 
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picture, just as it is presented in our theatres 
today, and without conscious or organized 
effort to attain ideal results, millions of men, 
women and children of every rank and sta- 
tion and in almost every land under the sky, 
are obtaining what might be called a speak- 
ing acquaintance with other parts of the 
world; with the scenery, flora and fauna of 
other climes, with the manners and customs 
of other people, with the living conditions and 
institutions of other eras, with phases of art, 
history, science, and literature that would 
have remained a closed book for them, ex- 
cept for this marvelous agency. In short the 
untutored, and those too weary or too busy 
to give themselves over to learning, are af- 
forded stimulating, inspiring, and appetite- 
provoking glimpses of nature, of life, of the 
world, and even of the universe, that hereto- 
fore only the student acquired and that at 
the cost of laborious application.” 


GAIN, in press publicity regarding one 

of our leading cities, we note the phrase 
“visual instruction, or the use of motion pic- 
tures in the classroom.” We hope to live long 
enough to see the end of such absurd expres- 
sions as that. They still recur with painful 
regularity, and often from sources that should 
know better. 

Visual instruction no more means films 
than it means actual objects, models, maps, 
charts, graphs, diagrams, posters, cartoons. 
prints, cuts, photographs, stereographs or 
slides. It means them all—properly adapted 
to and articulated with the particular teach- 
ing job in hand. Subjects best taught by 
motion should use films; other subjects—and 
We do not use 


steam-rollers to crack nuts, nor teaspoons to 


they are legion, should not. 
dig canals. In general, for a particular thing 
to be taught, one particular visual aid is best. 
The accurate selection of the best aid for a 
particular purpose is a large part of the art 
of visual instruction. The proper use of the 
aid selected is the rest of that art. 
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meet the 


Me. of the world can never 
rest of the world personally. Ineluct- 
able economic law has always made this true. 
It always will, in spite of the tremendous 


World travel 


must always be limited to the small minority 


growth in transportation power. 


of the race that can afford it. 

For the great majority, then, the picture 
must serve for the reality. It serves well. A 
single slide in the hands of a good teacher for 
five minutes can give a whole class a more 
perfect idea of a Norwegian fjord than can 
possibly be given by unaided words from that 
same teacher, however long or frequently she 
talks. 


ceedingly clear and complete conception of 


Millions of people now have an e@xX- 


what it means to be an Eskimo merely be- 
cause of a film called ““Nanook of the North.” 
That achievement was impossible till the film 
came. 

The present day importance of pictures in 
life of 


The picture 


the social. economic and intellectual 
the world cannot be measured. 
consideration as a_ world- 


now demands 


product of supreme importance. It comes in 


many forms—reproductions by the printing 
process, photographic prints, slides, films. 
Huge as is the world-circulation of the last 
named, it should be remembered that produc- 
tion of all the other forms of picture is in- 
creasing steadily and enormously. Practical- 
ly every country of the globe sends pictures 
of itself to every other country. They are 
the qui kest and surest means to a quaingance- 
ship, to understanding, to international sym- 
pathy and affection (if they are the right 
This 


national identities between eye 


pictures ). world-wide interchange of 


and eye, and 
thus between mind and mind, is a vital factor 
in the ultimate results of the civilization 
process. 

What other countries are doing to turn to 
serious account the values latent in these world 
worth 


interesting and 


The 


pictures should be 


knowing for us in America. visual in 
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struction idea is not at all peculiar to the 


United States. Indeed certain accomplish 
ments of foreign countries in this field quite 
surpass our own. 

We are beginning, therefore, in this issue 
a new department which will seek to keep 
our readers in touch with the more significant 
activities around the world in the field of 


visual education. We are fortunate in secur- 


A New Service 


HE “problem of the motion picture” is 

a favorite phrase, and its meaning 

varies mightily with the writer who 
happens to be using it. There is the man who 
airily denies that there is any problem at all 
and denounces as a “reformer” anyone who 
ventures to believe that this vast world-in- 
dustry has necessarily created a need for seri- 
ous study of its effects. There is the ardent 
reformer of extreme type who thinks he thinks 
that the whole movie industry should be wiped 
off the face of the earth. Between the two 
there is endless gradation of opinion as to 
just what constitutes the “problem of the mo 
tion picture.” 

Certainly one part of the problem is this: 
The industry is producing yearly from 10 to 
20 times more pictures than the public can 
possibly see (a strange practice, from an eco- 
nomic standpoint, since half the present out- 
put would probably bring in the same re- 
ceipts); the average intelligent adult would 
like to see a score or more of these pic tures in 
a year, if he could possibly know which ones 
out of the mass are worth his while; but pub- 
licity, advertising, and most of the reviewing 
sound alike for all the films; hence, thousands 
of intelligent people have given up movie 
going as hopeless. They know there is wheat 
there, but they cannot stand the chaff. 

Again, an aspect of the problem that is of 


vast, if not supreme, importance is what the 


ing as editor of this department Mr. Otto 
Maurice Forkert, a man of long experience in 
the work abroad, with a wide personal ac- 
quaintance among the leaders of visual in- 
struction in Europe, and in active contact with 
various European sources of exact informa- 
tion on this field. We look for comment and 
suggestion from our readers at. any time re- 
carding this department and its contents. 


‘Film Estimates ’ 


children and youth of America—and of the 
world—should be seeing on the theatrical 

No one argues that they should see 
all the films. 


has been most difficult for those in advisory 


screens. 


Yet control of this attendance 


positions over children and young people— 
parents, teachers, ministers, social workers, 
etc. because of the lack of consistent and 
uncolored information on the films with the 
child especially in mind. Thousands of seri- 
ous people have given it up as impossible. 

In this issue THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN be- 
cins an earnest attempt to aid in the solution 
of this all-important phase of the movie prob- 
lem by supplying intelligent and unprejudiced 
information on the content and quality of 
current films which may serve as a trust- 
worthy guide for motion picture attendance by 
serious people and especially by the children 
within reach of their influence. 

The film review service to be offered in our 
monthly department entitled “Film Estimates” 
differs in 


other service available in this country: 


many important ways from any 


|. The service is planned for the intelli- 
gent pablic only. The rest of the public will 
not be greatly interested, as yet. They are 
content to follow the ads and “movie litera- 


ture.” 


2. The service will not attempt to review 


the entire movie output of 1000 films a year, 
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more or less, but merely the most important 
fourth of that number. 
mately the same 250 leading productions now 


This means approxi- 


reviewed at a rate of less than one a day in 
the newspapers, four or five a week in the 
weeklies, 20 or 25 a month in the monthlies; 
which reviews, by the way, are remarkable 
for their diametric disagreements, as is in- 
evitable in individual opinions. 


3. The Film 


opinion of an individual,—nor of this maga- 


Estimates will not be the 


zine—but the average or consensus of opin- 
ions from a National Committee of educated 
and intelligent men and women located in 
various cities and towns of the United States. 
The churches, the professions, the commercial 
world, the universities, the schools, and vari- 
ous national organizations are represented on 
this Committee. Three fourths of the Com- 
mittee are themselves parents and deeply 
interested in the problem which faces every 
thinking parent in the country. Such a cross- 
section of national opinion from the intelli- 
gent public ought to prove more reliable and 
consistent than anything hitherto obtainable. 


4. The National Committee works inde- 
pendently. It views the films as they appear 
in the theatres, does no pre-viewing, uses no 
theatre “passes,” and reports its individual 
judgments on a special Score Card developed 
expressly for use on these Film Estimates. 
The Committee will see first-run pictures, and 
in centres of early release. The resulting esti- 
mates will be out in ample time, for probably 
95% of the country has to wait from two to 
twenty months for pictures to reach them after 
first release. Indeed, in the vast majority of 
cases, our readers will have to hold their lists 
from month to month for reference when the 
films finally arrive in their vicinity. 

5. The names of the Committee will not 
Many of the 


members are of such prominence that such 


be printed for obvious reasons. 


printing would mean added prestige immedi- 
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But they are all busy 


ately for the service. 
people and the work of judging is a quite 
sufficient added burden without subjecting 
them to the correspondence which would flow 
once their names were 


in their direction 


known. 


6. The service can be had only through 
subscription to THE EbUCATIONAL SCREEN. 
We cannot offer reprint service as our staff 
and facilities are already overtaxed, and even 
could we do so such service would have to 


cost as much or more than subscription. 


Regular subscription price to THE Epuca- 


TIONAL SCREEN is $1.50 a year. A special 


price of $1.00 is allowed to any member of a 


national organization co-operating on the 
Film Estimates. These members are fully 


informed of this fact by their own organiza- 
tions, hence we make no specific announce- 
THE EpUCATIONAL 


ment in the pages of 


SCREEN. 


Our readers will appreciate the magnitude 
of the task we have undertaken. The organ- 
ization of such a system, bringing it to a point 
where it works smoothly and _ efficiently, 
achieving accurate and consistent estimates 
which can be trusted—these are difficult things 
to do. Months of effort have already gone in- 


to the work and much more effort will be 


needed. We need the best co-operation and 
support from our readers, and from all others 
who are sincerely interested in the great ques- 
tions involved. Send us your opinions of the 
new service, test its workings in practical use, 
correct mistakes that may creep in from time 
to time, give us constructive criticisms and 
suggestions toward improvement, and, above 
all, exercise such patience as is due to an 
enterprise never tried in this form before. 
The Film Estimates were established for you. 
Help us make them invaluable to the country 


at large 
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The Development of a Visual Department 
In a School System 


OrREN L. 


Director of Visual Instruction, 


LL cities are confronted with an illiter- 
ate population of varying growth, and 
they find that the physical develop- 

ment of many of their inhabitants is much 
below the standard, and that life’s duties are 
becoming more complicated. Such facts have 
compelled Boards of Education to find ways 
and means of doing more for the children, and 
of doing it better, in order to fit them ade- 


quately for good citizenship in modern life. 


Since it is not feasible to extend the years 
devoted to formal education, the school must 
improve the methods of doing its work. Com- 
mon sense experience and careful experi- 
mentation have proved that a larger use of 
visual instruction would eliminate waste and 
improve the efficiency of the school work. 
1923, the Buffalo 
School System organized a Visual Instruction 


Consequently, in June 


Division. The personnel of this organization 
consisted of eight grammar school principals 
and a director. The director finally was given 
full authority to proceed with the necessary 
details of outlining the visual work, based 
upon the local course of study. 

Having no library of films, slides, stereo- 
graphs, mounted photographs, or pictures, we 
had to depend entirely upon the use of 
The 
tion was established with the Visual Instruc- 
tion Division of the State of New York, and 
the Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences, both 


of whom have large collections of slides for 


borrowed materials. closest co-opera- 


loan. The former also has many mounted 
pictures and several hundred wall pictures 
that may be borrowed by any school under 
the jurisdiction of the State of New York. 
The latter’s slides cover a great variety of 


subjects, especially nature study and the work 


PEASE 
Buffalo Public Schools 


of the first four grades of the elementary 


school. 


From the State Visual Instruction Division, 
slides may be borrowed under several condi- 
tions which meet the different types and 
classes of borrowers. First: On the one-week 
plan, which is open to all borrowers, at any 
time, for any slides available, with no registra- 
tion period required. Second: The quarter- 
year period. This period is applicable to a 
special collection of 237 slides on South 
America assigned to schools under certain 
conditions. This plan involves the systematic 
use of the visual method in presenting this 
subject. Third: The one-month period, which 
requires that the particular school be register- 
ed for the use of slides in a particular class 
or classes. An official blank is provided for 
registration. Many of the schools now make 
up their schedule for a year in advance. The 
director supplies each teacher with mimeo- 
graphed sheets which set forth the topic, the 
page in the local course of study, the time 
given to the presentation, and when; also the 
list of slides, stereographs and films that may 
be used to visualize the topic. 

The only cost of this service from the State 
is the return transportation charges, the loss 
This handled 


through the visual division budget and entails 


and_ breakage. expense is 
absolutely no expense to the individual school. 
This plan and method is very satisfactory and 


The Chief of the New York 


State Visual Division receives and passes up- 


practicable. 


on our applications for the approval of pro- 
jection apparatus, and of standard works of 
art. Inspections of visual aids are made 
yearly or oftener if necessary by the Chief, 


in order to check up on their proper use. This 
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co-operation has enabled us to prepare a list 
of approved visual aids and apparatus, and 
to determine the minimum visual equipment 
needed for each school. 

Employing visual instruction is not, of 
course, a separate method in the teaching 
process. It is only a means used to aid in 
the more effective operation of the total pro- 
cedure in the essential method in use in any 
particular situation. Consequently this divi- 
sion is chiefly concerned with the methods of 
procedure. 

In September 1923, our Superintendent de- 
signated eight schools in which visual instruc- 
tion was to be used systematically, in order 
to determine the effectiveness of instruction 
by this method, and to obtain a record of each 
teacher. Mimeographed forms were used. 
Information was desired as to how the visual 
aids were used—in what subject—the num- 
ber used in a recitation—in what grade, and 
whether they were used as an outline to in- 
troduce a lesson—in a supervised study period 
-in a socialized recitation—as a review, or 

-in a development lesson, and the instruc- 
tional results. 

Mimeographed forms of a questionnaire on 
the comparative effectiveness of visual aids 
We wished to 


the teacher 


were sent to the principals. 
determine (1) to what extent 
must be trained; (2) the future of visual aids 
in the schoolroom; (3) if the elementary 
school was the mosi promising field for the 
ysrowth of visual instruction; (4) if the value 
of visual aids increases with the lack of ex- 
perience on the part of the learners; (5) if 
the correlation of one or more visual aids 
was necessary for the best results, and (6) if 
correlated visual aids increased the effective- 
ness of the lesson, and in what order, i. e., 
stereograph, slide, film. 

Tabulated results show that visual instruc- 
tion not only improved our efficiency but 
actually saved time. It made the learning 


process more interesting and more appealing. 
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The subject matter was more readily attained 





by all of the various types of minds. We 
insisted that all visual equipment be kept 
reasonably busy. The mere presence of visual 
aids in a school does not insure either the use, 
or more important still, the proper use of 
them. 

Direction sheets giving detailed information 
regarding the care and maintenance of mount- 
ed photographs, stereographs, stereoscopes. 
slides, and projection apparatus were placed 
in the hands of the principals and teachers. 
Teachers were asked to file their visual in- 
struction schedule each week in the prin- 
cipal’s office. This afforded the demonstrator 
or director an opportunity when visiting that 
school to select the particular visual work that 
he might wish to supervise at that time. 

The local course of study determines the 
length of time to be given to the development 
of each topic, and the order in which they are 
to be taken up. To assist the teachers in the 
selection of visual material, the director issues 
mimeographed sheets to each teacher, listing 


the topic, the page in the course of study and 


the suggested slides, stereographs, or films 
for its visualization. 
Electrical outlets (either base or wall 


plugs) were installed in the classrooms as 


rapidly as possible by the Electrical Trade 


School, at first, and later by the Building 
Bureau of the Board of Education. We be- 
lieve absolutely that no school can make 


systematic use of the visual method when at- 
tempting to move classes to an auditorium or 


to a special lantern room. 


In visualizing the geography courses we had 
in mind that any pupil should gain from his 
geography, more than from any other subject, 
the power of thinking accurately and quickly 
and testing the accuracy of his own and other 
people’s thinking. How man responds to his 
environment in providing himself with the 
necessities of life.—food, clothing, and shelter 


and what he contributes to the world as the 


ee eae 
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result of his labors, were the vital factors con- 
sidered. 

The project method and the departmental 
plan of teaching are used. This offers many 
advantages for visualization over any other 
methods of treatment, and prevents the loss 
of time and the constant repetition of unim- 
portant details. 

The importance of map slides cannot be 
overestimated, and they are used incidentally 
even in the third grade. From this grade on, 
the map slides are an important part of the 
lesson development. Map drawing is em- 
phasized, particularly by means of blackboard 
projection. Drill is necessary at all times, 
and to make it snappy and to the point, games 
and contests are improvised. Pupil activities 
are made use of in connection with the sand 
table, flour and salt maps, posters, hand work, 
plasticine, etc. The teachers of such special 
subjects as drawing and manual training co- 
operate in giving assistance. 

This division, in recommending the use of 
visual aids for the development of important 
countries, suggests that the teachers use an 
outline similar to the following. 

(1) Situation (latitude: location) (2) Com- 
parative size, shape and population (3) Cli- 


mate (4) Surface Features (5) Coast. waters. 
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rivers, lakes (6) Natural Resources (7) Chief 
Industries (&) Transportation Facilities (9) 
People, government, religion, lamguage, edu- 
cation (10) Cities (11) Foreign Trade (12) 
Miscellaneous matters. 

Lantern stands are made of oak by the 
manual training classes in the various schools 
from working drawings furnished by the di- 
rector. The stand consists of a table 45 inches 
high, with a top 16 x 32 inches, supported by 
four legs of 1%4 inch finished stock (equipped 
with silent domes.) The table is made rigid 
by the addition of a shelf placed about mid- 
The stand is high enough 
to eliminate the elevation of the front of the 


way of its height. 


projection lantern, and narrow enough to be 
placed in almost any position between the 
seats. 

Our teachers have improved their own eff- 
ciency; they have saved time; failures, tardi- 
ness and repeaters have been reduced; lessons 
are made more appealing; contact is made 
with all types of children; language is no 
longer a handicap and individual weaknesses 
are overcome; the learning process is more 
interesting; visual instruction is solving the 
problem of the socialized recitation; oral ex- 
pression has greatly improved; and, it is 
providing a stimulus to go to text books and 


library sources of information. 


United We Stand 


BURTON 


\. BARNS 


Supervisor of Visual Education. Detroit Schools 


HIS circle is not so vicious as it looks. 

All together now let’s break it. 
The wise superintendent is stretching 
a point and buying material a bit beyond the 
limit of positive statistic al proof of value. 
He does not have to wait until University re- 
search has said its final word. He depends 
on his judgment and years of experience to 
determine the probable value in Visual Aids, 


and, besides, he is frequently recommending 


the purchase of new material and devices to 
try out experimentally in his schools. 

The wise board member is not waiting to 
He is con- 
stantly on the alert, keeping in touch with the 


be nudged by the superintendent. 


great visual movement; aiding his superin- 
tendent by co-operating through constructive 
suggestions. 

The wise teacher does not wait for the Board 


to purchase everything. She jis gathering 
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Mr. Barns’ Own Idea of the Circle 


pictures and objects, and having the chil- 
dren do so, and doing everything in her power 
to agitate tactfully and educate for more. She 
can do really effective “visual instruction” 
with modest materials ready at hand—without 
waiting for formal appropriations by the 
Board for finer and more elaborate materials. 

The wise salesman is showing teachers, 
board members, and superintendents just how 
the material he is selling can be used in class- 
room work. If his visual aid stands this test, 
he knows that the natural interest in the edu- 
cational welfare of the children will sell 
and then sell more. 

The wise producer is keeping in close touch 
with his salesman as he works in close touch 
with the educational folks, so that he may 
know that he is putting his money into 


something which the schools really need. 

And the wise expert on Visual Education is 
reaching out in all directions studying the 
work already being done by manufacturers, 
advising with them as to better aids, and rec- 
ommending to the superintendent the best 
he can find in the field. He is not prejudiced 
in favor of any one type of material, or any 
one test of its value, but is broad and open- 
minded in his recommendations and attempts 
to make them on the basis of how the ma- 
terial will aid the teacher in attaining the 


highest aims of modern education. 
to) 


All together now! United we stand, but 
we will never fall, because more and more 
we are learning how to co-operate in this 
great, growing, inspiring movement toward 


more visual education. 
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Making the Neighborhood Motion Picture 
Theater a Community Institution (IV) 


HARRIET 


HAWLEY 


LOCHER 


Director. Public Service an d Educational De partment. 


Crandall Theaters. 


HE permanent establishment of selec: 
ed programs for juvenile audiences is 
the best evidence that the neighborhood 
truth a 


motion picture theater is in com 


munity institution. We open our third season 
of Saturday Morning Selected Programs fo 
Children, October 30, 19206. 


are the result of a carefully worked out policy 


These programs 


and have been built up by degrees as we have 
won the confidence of our public and learned 
the requirements of the child. 

It is to be deplored that after thirty years’ 
growth of the motion picture, programs for 
children are still in the experimental stage. 
From the experience of twelve years of motion 
picture work with women’s clubs, and four 
years creative development of the usefulness 
of the neighborhood theater, the writer is con- 
vinced if children’s programs are ever to be 
come a distinctive feature of the Motion Pic 
ture Industry's service to the public the field 
must be developed through the general a 


And 


as benefits nor at re 


ceptance and use of selected programs. 
these must be run not 
duced prices, but strictly in line with the 
business poli vy of the theater. 


There are many reasons why the neighbor 


hood theater is the logical solution to the 


problem. Congested traflic conditions in the 


commercial districts of a large city; the temp 
tation for the unattended child to wander afte 
the close of the performance; the desirability 
of encouraging him to seek his amusements 
in his own neighborhood, thus fostering home 
all must be considered 


and community ties: 


The church, school, library, and playground 
all 


should not the neighborhood motion picture 


bend their efforts to this end: so why 


theater contribute its share of wholesome 


Washington. D. C. 


entertainment for the child? It can be made 
to reflect and direct his taste for amusement. 
lt is an easy matter for parents to know the 
pictures shown in their neighborhood theater 
and select the entertainment for the entire 
\ friendly, co-operative relationship 


the 


family. 


established with manager of the theater 
will not only open many opportunities to the 
citizen who recognizes his own civic responsi- 
bilities, but will have a marked influence on 
the general class of entertainment offered to 
the community of which he is a part and in- 
sure to his own and his neighbor’s children 
the standard of entertainment to be found in 
the directed activities on 


the library and in 


the playground. 
Phere 


ture industry that are largely responsible for 


are obstacles outside the motion pic- 


the undeveloped field of special programs for 
children, the most conspicious of which is the 
diversity of opinion as to what is suitable for 
the child to see. The average adult who finds 
nothing suitable for children in the films, for- 
vets that the change in world conditions has 
extended its influence even to the children, 
and insists on reverting to memories of his or 
her own childhood as a standard for pictures 


child ot The child 


mind today matures more rapidly than in the 


suitable for the today. 


earlier days. the inevitable result of the in- 


creasing complexity of life experience. Satis- 


factory pictures for such a mind must nec- 


essarilv be diflerent. 


Personal prejudice against motion pictures 
in general another block to progress in this 
field of 
attitude, although having perhaps the best in- 
overlooked the fact that this 


generation of children is going to motion pic- 


endeavor. Those who assume this 


tentions. have 
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tures either with or without the consent of 
the parents. Perhaps your children do not 
attend, but there are millions of other folks’ 
children who are attending regularly the adult 
motion picture because nothing worthy of 
their somewhat sophisticated consideration 
has ever been provided to take its place. For 
this reason alone the subject of the universal 
establishment of selected programs for juve- 
nile audiences ceases to be a matter for per- 
sonal opinion and resolves itself into a civic 
obligation. 

There are many angles from which such 
programs must be considered. The pictures 
selected must have the entertainment value 
that will insure the child’s patronage from his 
own free will. They must have the loyal and 
liberal support of the community in order to 
secure the best material on the market and 
what is more important, the public must en- 
courage and stabilize conditions for produc- 
tion of pictures that will be available for 
continuous circulation at prices within the 
limit of this new field of service. Producers 
have never envisioned the field that lies be- 
fore them in the production of pictures that 
shall furnish a continuous revenue through 
their desirability for re-issue. The time is com- 
ing, however, when the producer will realize 
that the preparation of selected programs for 
juvenile audiences affords an opportunity 
worth considering. When that time arrives, 
the directors will add the study of child psy- 
chology to their equipment, or call in someone 
qualified to assist them in the portrayal of 
the child on the screen. They will realize 
that mischief and maliciousness are not one 
and the same thing, and that the basic prin- 
ciples governing such juvenile organizations 
as the Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts demand cor- 
rect portrayal. In that day they will realize 
that pictures made for family appeal often 
lose their re-issue value by the introduction 
of some trivial, unnecessary and objection- 
able element. The universal establishment of 


selected programs for juvenile audiences will 


have a decided influence on future produc. 
lion. 

Association with the members of my Ad- 
visory Board, composed of executives and 
junior members of the Boy Scouts of America. 
Girl Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, Children of the 
American Revolution and Municipal Play- 
grounds, has been of immeasurable value. 
They have all shared in the delightful task of 
building our selected programs for children. 
The first effort was in May, 1924. Three 
trial programs were submitted to the public 
with the announcement that if the patronage 
warranted, a regular season would open in 
the Fall. The response was most gratifying. 
lor three consecutive Saturday mornings the 
Tivoli, our largest and most beautiful neigh- 
borhood theater, was a veritable land of child- 
hood. Mothers, fathers, grandparents brought 
their own and their neighbor’s children. They 
flocked in from the littlest up to big brothers 
and sisters. And the best part of all was that 
from the very first the children seemed to 
sense the fact that the theater belonged to 
them. The adults caught the spirit and realiz- 
ed they were allowed to share in the fun only 
through the generosity of Their Gracious Ma- 
jesties—the children. I was fortunate in 
having the assistance of Peggy Albion, whose 
bedtime stories over radio station WRC had 
been leading the children of Washington into 
the realm of delightful literature. Marietta 
Stockard Albion, author of Children’s Stories 
and How To Tell Them is a recognized child 
psychologist and educator, having been head 
of the children’s literature department of the 
University of Virginia, George Washington 
University, Wilson Normal School and _ the 
kindergartens of Washington. The addition 
of her stories told from the stage, completed 
a delightful combination for the little folks. 

It was at this time that we inaugurated the 
patriotic opening which has since become a 
regular feature of our Saturday Morning Pro- 
grams and used wherever we put on Children’s 


Programs for organization benefits. Miriam 
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B. Hilton, prominent in the musical activities 
of the city, led the singing of one verse of 
America, followed by a neighborhood troop 
of Boy Scouts of America in the pledge to the 
flag in which the audience joined. Girl Scouts, 
Camp Fire Girls and Children of the Ameri- 
can Revolution alternated weekly as Attendant 
Ushers. The children show a decided prefer- 
ence for these young guardians and while ow 
patronesses have always hospitably received 
the audience in the foyer of the theatre, the 
spirit of youth predominates and the chil 
dren’s reaction to the responsibility of self 
government has in every way been satisfactory. 

Our first season opened October 11th, 1924. 
We had worked for 
type of picture that should satisfy the most 
the 


weeks searching for the 
critical adult and at the same time meet 
requirements of the children. Among thoss 


selected as especially adapted for our purpose 


were the well-known child classics. Alice in 
Wonderland. The Wizard of Oz. The Magi 
Cloak, Alice Through the Looking Glass. 


Little Lord Fauntleroy. The Prince and Th 
Pauper, Pollyanna, and Jack and the Bean 
stalk. We soon learned that 
difficult task. 


The life of pictures is comparatively short 


most 


we had a 


The cost of re-issue is so great and the returns 


so doubtful that the Industry 


con 


these 


has neve 
sidered the project favorably. Some of 


had 


Sometimes by special concession we 


pictures are to be from non-theatrical 


sources. 
are allowed the use of the producer's library 


prints. The difficulty of securing these special 


pictures for general use and those selected 


from the industry for continuous booking is 


a serious problem. It was to meet this ex 


igency that the Hays programs were assembled 


and made available to the public under con 


ditions that insure continuous service of pir 
Many 


of the pictures we have shown are included 


tures that do not require reviewing. 


among these programs, but our experiment 


was well under before they were on the 


market. 


way 
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Everyone knows a child will read a favorite 


story again and again. It is the same with 
pie tures, SO we had no hesitancy in continuing 
our plan of selecting from the year-old, or six 
months-old, prints to be had from the various 
exchanges. Sometimes the programs were 
made up entirely of short subjects. These 
were very popular. For the purpose of study- 
ing the reactions of our audiences the subjects 
were varied as widely in interest as possible: 
(Among those with an older appeal were Rin- 
tin-tin in Where the North Begins; Douglas 
MacLean in The Hottentot; The King of Wild 
Horses and Nanook of the North, all of which 
won vociferous applause and materially in- 
creased attendance. 

We select pictures suitable for a juvenile 
We 


(he blue pencil is as efficacious 


audience review carefully and edit where 
necessary 
for pictures as fot the press. We set certain 
standards and cut where these are disregard- 


ed. The 
little 


type ot pictures selected requires 


very elimination. Everything that goes 
on our screen is reviewed, even to an Aesop’s 


| able 


hard and 


One experience is responsible for this 


fast rule. Once when the projec- 
tionist started to thread up our morning show, 
he found that an old print of the Fable had 


We had 


1 messenger downtown for a new print. When 


been sent twenty minutes to rush 


it appeared on the screen it was not the sub- 
ject selected. It was the usual animated draw- 


ing: a cat. a mouse. a chase and capture of 


the villain with his plunder, which turned out 
labeled, “The real old stuff.” 


| received a letter from a mem- 


to be a bottle 


The next day 


ber of the W. C. T. U. saving she had been 
bringing a rroup of children regularly but 
could not do so anvmore because of the show- 
ing of that picture. It was to be regretted 


that the accident had deprived the children of 


the Saturday morning fun, but accidents will 


creep in sometimes even with the most scrupu- 


lously selected programs. 


The children always have the privilege of 


sucgestin thev would like to see, 


pictures 
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As a rule they make excellent selections, but 
une day a boy of eleven asked to have one of 


gested it might 


z 


Lon Chaney's pictures. I sug 
be rather old for the younger children. “What 
do you think?” I asked, putting the responsi 
bility up to him. He at once agreed that it 
wouldn't do for our program. 

Saturday morning is another of our prob- 
lems. Some mothers felt the early hour inter- 
fered with household arrangements: dancing 
school, music lesssons. etc.. are given as an 
excuse for children not attending. If Chil- 
dren’s Programs are a necessity, then con- 
cessions must come from the parents as well 
as from the exhibitor. In all fairness you 
cannot ask the latter to disarrange his legiti- 
mate business because he is willing to do 
more than his share to promote the best inter- 
ests of the community life. 

The only solution is the recognition of 
Saturday morning as the child’s legitimate 
playtime. Many mothers find that these hours 
from 10:15 to 12:15 are a convenient time 
to leave their children while they go to market. 
Many adults attend regularly because they 
prefer the selected pictures for their own 
entertainment. 

Music is another important feature. Our 
organist is instructed to use the greatest care 
in correlating music with the picture and is 
particularly careful to avoid accentuating ex- 
citing scenes. For example. with Jack and the 
Beanstalk, which is essentially a picture for 
the little folks, in spite of our cutting out 
a reel and a half. and toning down the musi: 
for the Giant until he scarcely roared at all. 
several little tots too young for pictures were 
taken out crying. We find the child particu- 
larly sensitive and responsive to music. From 
10:15 to 10:30 the organist’s selected program 
of light, bright. but good music. holds thei 
undivided attention. Many of them climb on 
the orchestra rail and watch the munipulation 
of the stops that bring forth such marvelous 
results. They often ask for some favorite. 


which the organist willingly weaves into the 


morning's music. Jazz is only used where a 
picture demands it. We find that these pro- 
grams offer an opportunity for cultivating the 
child’s taste for good music. 

Many women prominent socially and in 
various organizations, have been active and 
faithful in their efforts to promote the success 
and continuance of these programs. They 
personally attend, bringing groups of chil- 
dren and acting as hostesses in the foyer of 
the theatre. But no group working as an 
organization has had any part in the work. 
Children’s Programs must succeed for what 
they are—a community proposition. Their 
box office value must be measured the same 
as any other program. If a community does 
not recognize the importance of supporting 
them as a feature of the service of their neigh- 
borhood theater, then selected programs for 
children—or juvenile audiences, if we con- 
sider the psychology of the child of the school 
age who objects to being called a child—will 
never be universally established. 

We closed our first season the last Saturday 
in March. The organizations represented on 
our Advisory Board all believe in the “big 
out-doors.” The play-grounds, hikes, camps. 
eames, all call to the children to be out in the 
sunshine. Why try to coax them inside to 
see pictures? The enthusiasm of the trial 
programs had never been equalled in the 
season's running. Sometimes we had good 
audiences, thanks to the selling value of a 
picture, but holiday seasons, bad weather and 
the flu each in turn took its toll. Then too, 
features and special advertising all contribut- 
ed to make these “one show” programs cost 
more than we could afford to pay if they were 
to be permanently continued. To this dis- 
couraging report Mr. Crandall only said. 
“Try again.” 

October 31st, 1925. will always be remem 
bered as a red-letter day in the history of our 
Saturday Morning Programs: not only  be- 
cause it marked the opening of the second 


season, which in itself was a guarantee of 
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permanence but for the distinguished recog 
nition accorded the event. The First Lady of 
the Land accepted an invitation to be the chil 
dren’s guest of honor because she thoroughly 
approved of selected programs for children 
and was willing to lend her presence to en 


courage their support. 

Official, diplomatic and social life were re 
presented in the ladies receiving in the foyer 
Mrs. Cuno H. Rudolph, 
wife of the District Commissioner; Mrs. Harry 
National President of the 
League of Pen Women; Mme. 
Ekgengren; Mrs. Virginia White Speel, Presi 
dent of the District of 
Women’s Clubs: Mrs. Harvey W. Wiley: 
Mrs. Thomas W. Sidwell, President of the 
Friends School: Mrs. Gerrit S. Miller, Jr. of 
the Girl Scouts: Mrs. Tiller 


Mrs. Edouard Albion. 
Naturally Peter Pan 


This as everyone knows is not es 


on that occasion. 
Atwood Colman, 


American 


Columbia Federated 


Theodore and 


was selected for the 
occasion. 
sentially for children, and its length deprives 
them of the regular comedy on the program, 
without which no child is completely satisfied; 
but the picture is in every way so lovely that 


We 


gave them an additional feature in a charm 


every child should see it more than once. 


ing impersonation of Peter Pan himself in the 


Shadow Dance cleverly executed by Frances 


Lehman, a pupil of the Friends School; and 
the “Patriotic Opening” led by Troop 25, Boy 
Scouts of America, who also had the honor of 
Mrs. Coolidge her car into 


escorting from 


the theatre. 

From the opening day of this second season 
we could have said, “Every day, in every way, 
conditions are growing better and better.” 
Famous Players-Lasky made it possible for 
us to show a number of “special pictures” 
among them Marguerite Clark’s The Seven 


Swans: Mrs. lt Lg gs of the Cabbage Patch and 


Come Out of the Kitchen, Mary: Mary 
Roberts Rinehardt’s Twenty-Three and f 
Half Hours’ Leave and Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s Treasure Island. This brought 
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so many children and there was such 
a buzz of conversation throughout the 


showing that we were puzzled until we dis- 
covered the story had been running as a pic- 
ture strip in one of the daily papers, which 
evoes to show the press can be a wonderful ° 
factor in the establishment of these programs 
if they will share the public’s responsibility 
in promoting them. Interspersed with these 
special pictures were live, bright, up-to-date 
feature comedies selected from the exchanges. 
MacLean, Harold Lloyd, Richard 
Dix, Raymond Griffith, Buster Keaton, Jackie 


( oogcan 


Douglas 


and Baby Peggy all contributed their 
share. We do not use slap-stick and we de- 
pend largely upon the Our Gang Comedies for 
our short stuff. The children seem never to 
tire of these screen play-fellows. 

Experience has taught us the necessity of 
centering our efforts upon the child himself, 
making his reactions our guide; it has demon- 
strated that the attention of the little folk can- 
not be held for the length of a feature film; 
that. while story telling pleases them, the 
older children restlessly evince their impa- 
tience for the pictures to start; that the re- 
quirements of the child from eight to fourteen 
must be the basis for the selection of these 
programs, and that, while we are ostensibly 
providing entertainment for children whose 
parents demand selected programs, it is of 
the greatest importance to make the programs 
so interesting they will win the voluntary 
patronage of the children who attend regu- 
larly the pictures made for adults. 

We have experienced all the vicissitudes 
attendant upon the building of programs for 
children, but our second season developed so 
many encouraging phases in securing suitable 
pictures, increasing patronage and winning 
the children’s personal expressions of appre- 
ciation and satisfaction, that our season open- 
ing October 30th, 1926, will have two theaters 


instead of one running Saturday Morning 


Programs. As rapidly as conditions warrant 
this service will be extended to other theaters 
409) 
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Report of the N. E. A. Committee 
on Visual Education 


Tuomas E. Finecan, Chairman, Harrishurg. Pa. 


T the meeting of the Department of Su- 
perintendence of the National Educa- 

tion Association held in Washington in 
February, this committee announced inform- 
ally that the Eastman Kodak Company had | 
decided to enter upon an experiment in the 
production of moving pictures to be used for 
illustrative and instructional purposes in the 
regular classroom work of the schools. The 
proposed experiment is one of such promise 
and encouragement in the scientific develop- 
ment of this phase of visual instruction that 
the committee regards the movement to be 
one of such importance to the teachers and 
school authorities of the nation that it should 
make a complete report of the general scope 
of the plan and the methods of procedure 
under which this company has announced the 


experiment will be conducted. 


When the company had decided definitely 
to enter upon this experiment last March. 
George Eastman, chairman of its board of 
directors, invited a number of educators to 
meet at his offices in Rochester, \. Y.. for a 
general conference on the subject. The fol- 
lowing were present: 

Howard Burdge, Principal of the Fredonia, N. Y., 

State Normal School. 

Otis Caldwell, Principal, Lincoln School, Teachers 

College, Columbia University, New York City. 

Charles E. Finch, Director of Vocational Schools, 

Rochester, N. Y. 

John H. Finley, New York Times. 

William A. McAndrew, Superintendent of Schools, 

Chicago, Ill. 

Mary Pennell, Butler Hall, New York City. 

Mabel Simpson, Supervisor, Primary Grades, 

Rochester, N. Y. 

Payson Smith, Commissioner of Education of 

Massachusetts. 

Herbert S. Weet, Superintendent of Schools, Ro- 


chester, N. Y. 


Thomas E. Finegan, Harrisburg, Pa., Chairman, 
Visual Education Committee, National Educa- 
tion Association, 

Mr. Eastman, his business associates and 
members of the administrative and scientific 
staff of the company explained in much detail 
to this group of educators the plans and pro- 
cedure under which the company proposed to 
conduct this experiment. These plans re- 
vealed a careful, scientific consideration of 
every aspect of the enterprise and were cor- 
dially approved. Mr. Eastman requested 
information upon the particular portions 
of the curriculum best adapted to the 
use of moving pictures for teaching purposes 
and the divisions of school work where their 
introduction appeared most desirable and 
feasible. Much time was given to the discus- 
sion of this feature of the work and all present 
participated in it. It was the unanimous opin- 
ion that in the experimental stages of the 
enterprise it was essential to concentrate upon 
the most vital subjects of the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth grades and the junior high school. The 
company announces that it proposes to limit 
its first experiments to these divisions of the 
publie schools and to the following subjects: 

1. Geography 

2. Health and Hygiene 
3. Civies 
1. Fine and Practieal Arts 
5. General Science 

The company has on its staff some of the 
ablest scientific men to be found, who will 
devote their talents to this experiment. It 
proposes to associate with them, in the em- 
ployment of the company, trained experts in 
the field of public education and teachers of 
wide experience and successful achievement 
in each of the subjects and fields for which 


pictures will be produced. The pictures will 
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be adapted to the needs of modern, scientifi 
cally constructed curriculums. It is not in- 
tended to make these pictures for entertain- 
ment purposes but solely to illustrate, to 
amplify, to make clear, to give a lasting im 
pression of the very heart of the lesson to 
be taught. There will be frequent conferences 
with leading teachers and students of educa- 
tion so that the broadest professional jude- 


ment possible may be obtained. 


In order to vive the experiment the benefit 
of varied interests and viewpoints in educa 
tion and to make it expressive of national in- 
terests and conditions, leading centers in vat 
ious sections of the country will be invited to 
co-operate in the movement. Ten cities have 
been selected. The school authorities of some 
of these have already been approached and 
have cordially availed themselves of this op 
portunity. The proposal will be presented to 
The following cities 
Detroit; Chi 
Denver; Angeles: 


Atlanta: Winston 


the others promptly. 
have been chosen: Rochester: 
cago; Kansas City: 


New York: Newton. Mass.: 


Salem. 


Los 


The company announces that it will devote 
about two years to these experiments and that 
during the experimental stages no sales what 
ever will be made to schools. The company 
will loan to the selected school systems sets 
produced and the ne 


of films as they are 


essary projection apparatus, screens, CIC... 
without charge or obligation on the part of 
the school authorities. It is understood, of 
course, that the schools will make reasonable 
use of these films and co-operate with educa 
tion committees to determine their value, thei 
defects. and how they may he improved. Phe 
use and tests of these films will be under a 


plan which will not interfere with the regular 


work and program ol the s¢ hool. Phe inte! 
ests and conveniences of teachers and_ the 
schools will be given every necessary consid 


whol 


The 


out on a basis compatible with the interests 


eration. plan has been worked 
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and purposes of the schools and the ethics 
of the profession of teaching. 

To make the moving picture a really ef- 
fective educational film library 


should be 


films may be available for daily use as occa- 


agency a 


established in every school so that 


sion arises in the regular processes of instruc- 
tion for service similar to that now afforded 
textbooks, reference works, 


by maps, charts, 


scientific apparatus, etc. The cost of produc- 
tion and distribution of films and necessary 
ipparatus at the present time makes this type 
of moving picture service prohibitive. 

lhe development of moving pictures, there- 
fore, as an aid to visual instruction involves 
economic as well as educational or profes- 
This 


with a vision and spirit’ which 


sional problems. experiment is ap- 
proat hed 
should render it possible to determine whether 
either or both of these aspects of the general 
proposition may be solved. Is it possible to 
produce the character of teaching films which 


will 


work ol 


vield a measurable result in classroom 
sufficient value to make their use of 
real service? If such films can be used and 
this result can be achieved, is it possible to 
produce and distribute or to sell these films to 
the schools at a price which will make it prac- 
tical and feasible for the schools to provide 
them? The development of moving pictures 
for general public school use is dependent 


The 


a corporation of the commercial 


upon the solution of these two problems. 
fact that 
standing of the Eastman Company is willing 
to invest the large amount of funds essential 
to this experiment must be regarded as evi- 
dence that the company believes these results 
are attainable. 

Teachers and school offieers should under- 
that the made by the Eastman 


stand films 


Company will be the narrow 
film and will 
the companys own manufacture called the 
Kodas ope Projector. 


projecting machines using this type of film 


width safety 


ve projected by a machine of 


There are several other 


now on the market 
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Since its organization in 1922 this com- 
mittee has expressed a desire to co-operate 
with any organization financialiy competent 
to undertake the production of moving pic- 
tures on an adequate scale and under scien- 
tific and pedagogical principles for the defi- 
nite purpose of aiding in the teaching of the 
public school curriculum. The proposed ex- 
periment of the Eastman Company is the first 
movement instituted of sufficient importance 
and stability to warrant the serious considera- 
The action of the 


tion of the committee. 


company was upon its own initiative after 
surveying the possibilities of the field and a 
consideration of the expense involved in the 
experiment. The company has the capital to 
make the required expenditure, the necessary 
organization and plant and the prestige and 
public confidence to give the experiment a 
thorough trial. In undertaking such experi- 
ment the company is rendering an invaluable 
interests of the 


service to the educational 


nation. 

The general business in which the Eastman 
Company is engaged may be said to be akin 
to the business of making moving pictures 
available to the schools of the country. This 
committee was created by the National Edu- 
cation Association for the promotion of the 
The 


committee is gratified, therefore, to be able 


very ends sought by this experiment. 


to present a detailed report of an experiment 
so full of promise to the interests represented 
by our committee as the proposed Eastman 
experiment. The committee will cordially 
co-operate with the company in this under- 
taking and it recommends that teachers and 
school officers throughout the country extend 
every assistance and co-operation possible in 
the movement. 

Similar assistance and co-operation should 
be extended to any other organization enter- 
ing upon similar experiments in the develop- 


ment of an educational agency capable of 
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such service in the sound education of 
children of the nation as in the possibilities 
of moving pictures. 

At a session of the committee held in Wash- 
ington last February at the time of the meet- 
ing of the Department of Superintendence the 
appointment of a subcommittee was authorized 
for the purpose of formulating from available 
data a pronouncement as to what the motion 
picture should be expected to do in education 
and also as to the ideal content of teaching 
films of various types and that such pro- 
nouncement be made available to any produc: 
ing organization proposing to make educa- 


tional motion pictures. 


The chairman of this committee appointed 
the following subcommittee: 


Ernest L. Crandall, New York City, Chairman 


J. V. Ankeny, University of West Virginia, Morgan 
town, W. Va. 


Susan M. Dorsey, Superintendent of Schools, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


Elizabeth Hall, Minneapolis, Minn. 


David Gibbs, Superintendent of Schools, Meriden, 


Conn. 


Teachers College, Columbia 


York City 


Edwin H. 


University, 


Reeder, 


New 


Arthur G. Watkins, Washington, D. C. 


\ report of this character to be serviceable 
should be prepared with much deliberation 
and careful research. It did not appear wise 
to attempt to prepare such a report within 
the short period of time between the Washing- 
ton midwinter meeting and this annual meet- 
ing. The chairman of the Visual Education 
Committee, therefore, instructed the subcom- 
mittee to take a full year, or more if neces- 
sary, and to present its report to the chairman 
of the Visual Education Committee for the 
ensuing year in time so that it may be pre- 
sented to the annual meeting of this Associa- 


tion in 1927. 
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Visual Instruction Sessions at the N. E. A. 


HE Department of Visual Instruction 
of the National Education Association 

met in a three-day session of programs 
and demonstrations at the Philadelphia Com- 
Monday, Tuesday and 


mercial Museum on 


Thursday. June 28th. 29th and July Ist. A 


and Moths 
ducted by Murray A. Dalman 


lesson on Butterflies con- 


most interesting feature of the meeting, at 


ranged under the direction of Mr. Charles R. 
Toothaker, 


number of 


Curator of the Museum. was a 


demonstration lessons given by 
experienced teachers with classes of children, 
in various corners of the museum floor, where 
the materials of visual instruction were used 
in practical fashion. The lessons of the first 
day were given over to various forms of pis 


film 


pictures, ete., 


tures slides, strips, posters, stereo- 


graphs, motion while the 


classes on the second day of the demonstra- 


tions were taught with the “realia”—objects 


and specimens such as are being used ex- 
tensively by museums in co-operation with 
schools in various cities of the country. Les 
sons were given in Art, History, Physiology. 
Minerals, Silk, Quarrying, Rubber. 
etc. A lesson was also taught to a group of 


blind bovs. by Dr. Clyde Fisher of New York 
the aid of 


Bot: 
solany. 


City. with clobes and models. 


The regular sessions of the program brought 


forth enthusiastic discussions on the merits of 





the film strip, by Dr. Orren L. Pease of 
Buffalo, and the glass slide, by Miss Davis of 
the Metropolitan 


Viuseum. Standard-width 


film was discussed by Miss Rita Hochheimer 
of the New York City schools, and narrow- 
eauge film by Nathaniel G. West of Rochester. 

\ddresses were given by Miss Louise Con- 
nelley of the Newark Museum and Dr. Walsh 
“The School Jour- 
I’. Hoban, State 
Director of Visual Instruction of Pennsyl- 
vania, and Dr. E. A. Adams of the Philadel- 
Normal School. present 


invited to participate in demonstration jour- 


of Fordham University. 


nev” was defined by re, 'C.. 


phia Those were 
student teachers from the 
Philadelphia Normal. 


Dr. Thomas E. 


nevs conducted by 


Finegan spoke on the sub- 


ject of “The School Board and Visual Instruce- 
tion” in which he said, “This program is 
right: visual instruction should show actual 
class work. Museums, art galleries and in- 


dustries should be visited to enlarge the 





film-slide in a demonstration 


lesson 


Using the 
child’s horizon if possible. If not, we should 
send samples to the child. It is good actually 
to have lessons given as we have had here. 
We have been thinking too much in museum 
work in 


should be used in classrooms not merely for 


ceneral terms. Museum material 


lecture purposes. The time should come 
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Among the Magazines and Books 


Conducted by Marion F. LANPHIER 


THe THEATRE Macazine (May)—Slowly 
but inevitably does the much maligned mov- 
ing picture make way against those prejudiced 
and short-sighted enemies who have not been 
able to see beyond the first chaotic welter of 
its birth and swift, money-smirched growth. 
Mr. John Larkin, Jr., in “The Guild Movie Is 
Here,” gives to his readers a vigorous promise 
that a “new film group to put real art into 
pictures and taboo the trashy and vicious” is 
under way. 

One gray Sunday afternoon in the No- 
vember of six years ago an audience at 
the Capitol Theatre, Gotham’s “palatial pic- 
ture palace,” was startled by the screen offer- 
ing. Many were pleased; many were bored: 
some were shocked. They witnessed the un- 
reeling of a photo-play foreign to their film 
ken and comprehension. They saw _ not 
Pleasing Passions nor Her Supreme Moment. 
but The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari of Teutonic 
manufacture. Theirs was the honor to attend 
the presentation of the first foreign “art 
movie” to raise its head in these United States. 

An art movie may be defined as a photo- 
play written with a purpose about reasonable. 
human characters, intelligently directed, skill- 
fully played and tastefully staged. It is a 
photoplay for the picture-going minority 
which enjoys a thought-provoking film rather 
than the pap of pseudo-passion. By art is 
meant creativeness—not adherence to the 
formula for box-office attractions. 

There is plenty of room in the movie world 
for an organization similar to the Theatre 
Guild. Backed by 16,000 subscribers, that 
group brings to Gotham the finest plays the 
world has to offer, stages them with intelli- 
gence and beauty and is to-day so popular it 
keeps three theatres busy. The Theatre Guild 
and Dr. Caligari made history in their respec- 
tive corrals. And history repeats itself! 

It was on an equally gray Sunday afternoon 
in the year 1925 and in the Washington 
Square district that the first “little movie 
theatre” was established. The Shadowbox. 
the name it hopes to establish wherever movies 
are shown in this land, drew its first breath 


in the vest-pocket playhouse of Joseph Law- 
ren, the publisher, on West Twelfth Street. 
There a hundred kindred spirits gathered, 
pledged themselves to the little theatre-for- 
the-movie banner and then witnessed the first 
showing here of the Germanic Kriemhild’s 
Revenge, from the house of UFA,. the photo 
sequel to the stirring Siegfried. 

Further impetus is being given to the art 
movie by another group, the International 
Film Arts Guild. This group, “dedicated to 
the task of reviving and keeping alive the 
classics of the cinema as well as those films 
which closely approach the designation of 
masterpiece,” is actually establishing itself on 
a sound commercial basis—on Broadway. It 
is giving America the first movie repertory 
theatre. 

But let us return to the art movie seen round 
the world—The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari. Here 
it was, comparatively speaking, a failure. In 
every other country it was financially success- 
ful. To-day the picture is about twelve years 
old. There is but one print and the negative 
left. The UFA vault in Berlin treasures these. 
The years wore out hundreds of prints, but 
one might say they gave themselves to make 
the world safe for better movies. 

The waters of six years have slipped under 
the proverbial bridge since Caligari made his 
début here, sponsored by Metro. One might 
well call him the father of our few art movies 
and Broken Blossoms the mother. They begot 
The Last Laugh. Greed. The Golem. A Woman 
of Paris. Deception. Siegfried. Kiss Me Again. 
The Big Parade. The Covered Wagon. Shoul- 
der Arms, Lady Windermere’s Fan. Moana of 
the South Seas. Tol’able David. The Tower of 
Lies, Marry Me. Crainquebille. One Arabian 
Night. Nanook of the North. The Unhol 
Three. The Gold Rush. fre Parents People? 
and their ilk. 

True. many of those pictures were made 
abroad. But we may call them “our” art 
movies because they were permitted into our 
film houses to influence American taste. 

The Shadowbox group and the film re 
pertory are the first efforts to satisfy a hunger 
long suffered hy the American public. Phey 
represent the first attempt to separate the two 
widely diverse tastes of the picturegoer, They 
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are portentous of a tuture classification of 
movies into those designed for the intelligent, 
the discriminating and the believers in good 
taste and those brewed for the thrill seekers. 
the sex fans and the indolent supporters of 
tawdriness. 

We can but add to this partial reprint of 
an article significant beyond measure our deep 
hope that the promises will be rapidly realized 
through the film interests, despite the gigantic 
commercial obstacles. 


NATIONAL BoaRpD OF REVIEW MAGAZINI 


(July)—In view of the foregoing, an ele- 
ment of added interest attaches to Alexander 
Arkatov’s article, “A Plea for Honest Motion 
Pictures ° Arkatoy 
of The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari. 


the “supposed demand for ‘rich pictures’ ” as 


since Dr. was co-directo1 


He laments 


one of the most hampering requirements of 


the American market confronting the foreign 


director who is making pictures for that 
market. 
Abroad we believe that the story and the 


actors’ method of telling it are the important 
things. interested primarily 
in the dramatic interplay of human emotions 


Audiences are 


and come to picture houses expecting it—not 
expecting an exhibition of costly furniture 
and These dead totally 
unnecessary to good motion picture technique. 


elements are 


rugs. 


Dr. Arkatov, in preparing the script for 
his first American picture, was warned that 


the public “wanted to see rich bed rooms, 


drawing rooms with swimming pools ot 
fountains and other nonsensical exaggera 
tions. 

If there is any truth in this statement the 


exhibitor is abusing the taste and intelligence 
of the public. | 
and 


course. | am a foreigner 
been in the United States a 
short time but I know that the aver 
e screen patron here is not stupid and is 


have only 
already 
ag 
actually grateful when he sees a cood story 
sensibly put together. 

It has visit the 


homes of several rich New Yorkers in the last 


been my good fortune to 


few months. Yet at no social function have 
I seen a pool in the drawing room or a group 
of bathing girls with 
formal dress—things which I have frequently 


mingling scuests in 
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seen in \merican pictures released abroad. 


It is deplorable to spread all over the world 
such an erroneous impression of America. 
In Ekurope a great many people used to be- 
lieve that American streets were paved with 
cold and that the people’s greatest concern 
was spending it in the most idiotic fashion. 
(merican motion pictures unfortunately have 
cone far to revive this foolish notion. “Para- 
sites lavishly squandering gold” is a popular 
introduction for an American family on the 
\merican screen. ; 

But living here we witness every day how 
hard the people work—miners, office clerks, 
right up the ladder to the bankers 
Everybody, everywhere busy, 
making money at the high cost of his 
physical or mental energy. 


social 
themselves. 
busy. 


Why cannot the American screen sincerely 
reflect American life? Why show to the 
world a fantastic America—why demonstrate 
an ugly falsehood before the eyes of those 
whose only dream is to come over here? And 
why allow your pictures to spread the false 
impression about American women implied by 
the much abused term, “vampires”? 

| admit that the American movies of today 
are not a school of morals but are merely an 
industry, a factory; however film handling can 
be infinitely more delicate, careful and in- 
telligent. In Europe we built up an audience 
which appreciates a really good story, fine 
Why 
can't it be done here? it can, 
and the film need not look like a furniture 
dealer's warehouse in order to do it. 


treatment and dramatic experiments. 
The answer is 


An article, 
Movies,” un- 


Harper’s Macazine (April) 
“Measuring the March of .the 
ined, points out the unbelievable develop- 
ment of the movies as gauged by their money 
aspect. “The most significant building in 
New York now is in the process of completion. 
Located in the heart of the amusement capitol 


at the crossroads of the world—Times Square, 


New York City—it will rise above the bright 
lights of its neighbours.” He then describes 
in terms symbolic of the film’ industry’s 


erowth, this dream of Adolph Zukor’s, realized 
He sketches 


was an actual 


in the new Paramount Building. 


the amazing rise from what 


battlefield where men fought for their exist- 
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ence to what is now a one and one-half billion 
dollar investment. This article, too, is sig- 
nificant. At once it throws into high relief 
the ideals and aspirations of those individuals 
pledged to develop the Guild Movie. Surely 
the parable is obvious. Like the young man 
who bends all his energy to the task of money- 
making, storing it away for that day when a 
surplus and the fact that he is “on his feet” 
is irrefutable, thereby leaving him free to 
turn to the luxuries of life, so the film in- 
dustry may now safely invest some of its 
tremendous assets in art efforts from which it 


does not expect huge profits. 


Asta (April)--Among many observations 
on the subject of “The Changing Theaters of 
Asia,” Professor A. E. Zucker, at present a 
member of the comparative literature depart- 
ment of the University of Maryland, speaks of 
the motion picture in Japan. 


When a Japanese goes to his “movie,” he 
gets the setting of the story not from captions 
but through a leather-lunged reader who in- 
terprets the picture. This requires great skill: 
for the reader must not only tell the story 
rapidly but must also invent words for every 
speaker in the picture. Frequently at the end 
of the performance he appears in frock coat 
to bow before spectators and to receive their 
plaudits, looking as grave and solemn as only 
a Japanese in formal dress can manage to do. 
Among American residents of Japan many 
stories are told of these interpretations of 
American films—Charlie Chaplin’s antics and 
Gloria Swanson’s unchaperoned episodes in 
the wrong bedrooms. The most famous story 
perhaps is the one about the reader who ex- 
plained that American men and women are 
not so immoral as to make love in real life 
but that the final clinch comes only in the 
pictures. The moral code of the Japanese is 
such that they are as shocked by lovemaking 
as are American ladies by the bath in puris 
naturalibus of the coal-loading women of 
Nagasaki after their dusty labor is done. 

But sometimes, even through an interpreter, 
these readers are dramatic. In Nagasaki one 
day I saw a picture showing dramatizations of 
episodes from the Russo-Japanese War. Be- 
fore Port Arthur stood a group of Japanese 


soldiers listening in awestruck attitudes to 
General Nogi, who was telling the young men 
how a Japanese fighter goes to meet his death. 
It was a most impressive lesson in patriotism. 
In some of the Japanese-made films appear the 
same stern qualities that distinguished the No. 
In these plays the chivalrous code of the Jap- 
anese warrior has found frequent expression. 
They still have their stirring appeal, in spite 
of all modern innovations in Japan. They 
embody the best in Japanese tradition. 


Professor Zucker then traces the history of 
the Japanese stage until his resume brings him 
again to further comment on films. 


The motion-picture, on the other hand, has 
become genuinely Japanese, inasmuch as na- 
tional ideals find their typical expression in 
the films. Japan, in contrast with the othet 
Asiatic nations, seems to have found itself 
again after an orgy of foreign importation and 
imitation and to be following its own genius in 
the theater and cinema. Just how much of 
Japanese and how little of foreign spirit there 
is in this new art can be seen from the film 
that has been the most popular of all those 
given in recent years. 

This film was called Schoolmaster Matsum- 
oto, and it ran for a whole year in Tokyo. The 
plot was so simple that to Americans it would 
probably appear too naive. The explanation 
of its popular appeal lies in the Japanese char- 
acter. The people of the land of the Rising 
Sun cherish ideals of heroism and self-sacri- 
fice; they have an enormous respect for educa- 
tion; and they reverence children extraordi- 
narily. 

The facts of the plot were taken from real 
life, with, however, several separate stories 
\ little boy 


in Tokyo, while playing on a bridge, fell into 


combined to make the whole. 


the river. His teacher happened to come along 
and immediately rushed to the rescue: but in 
saving the boy’s life lost his own. The story 
of this teacher forms the central motif. but 
many incidents are borrowed from other lives. 
For example, at one point the teacher intro- 
duces as a moral story for his pupils the anec- 
dote of George Washington and the cherry- 
tree. The story Is acted out, and we are 
provided the spectacle of a slit-eved little 
George who just cannot tell a lie. 


roa 
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Of the cinema in China, Professor Zuko 
says, “Equally sporadic and up to the present 
time not very successful is the native cinema. 
Two years ago there was shown in Peking the 
first China-made motion-picture. The plot was 
made in Shanghai and was centered in a 
murder in a taxi-cab. There were of course 
crudities: yet | found myself admiring the 
enterprise of the producers in undertaking 
the venture. [or it is not so many years ago 
that motion pictures came to China 
On the first night the audiens 
stead of applauding the scenario, rushed mad 
ly out of the playhouse for fear of the ghosts 
that appeared on the wall. 

“American pictures predominate in China, 
as they do throughout the Orient. Charlie 


Chaplin is a universal favorite. 


It was a severe shock to my illusions in re 
card to the wisdom of the East to have some 
venerable scholar declare his whole-hearted 
approval of “Sha-pe-lin.” 
tions of American films is naturally enough 


The wit in the cap 


lost on Chinese audiences, but they can appr 
ciate custard pies, slapping, pulling away a 
chair or. perhaps best of all. the hero’s losing 
his clothes down to the line drawn by the 
censor. Occasionally an American in China 
protesting against the 
unflattering picture our films give of Ameri 
can life and American ideals. I recall on 
such letter in which a young lady told in 


writes to the papers, 


deep disgust of having seen a Chinese audi 
ence in rapt attention before an “episode” that 
ended with the heroine’s hanging to the limb 
of a tree suspended over a deep ravine while 
two able-bodied villians were shaking the tree 
with all their might! What a conception of 
American manners the films instil! 


The Wild West films ar 


“ty 
\ journalist friend of mine claimed to have 


» also in great favor 


seen a Chinese attempt. at producing a film 
from the great open spaces. The Chines 
cowboy would swine on a donkey and trot 
off to attack bloodthirsty Indians, with queues 
hanging down their backs, hiding behind a 
Confucian temple. The captions explained 
that the scene was Kansas City, America. 
which they evidently regarded as the heart of 
Kansas City consisted of 

few blockhouses. and a troop of heartless 


the cowboy belt 
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redskins from Independence charged down 
upon it to kill and scalp every man, woman 
ind child 


for the truth of this varn! 


n the settlement. I cannot vouch 


Further quotation becomes cumbersome 
here, but a reviewer must not fail to indicate 
the scholarly scope of the article. Professor 
Zukor takes us into Bombay where “Gandhi 
and his people were tired of silly foreign 
films and demanded native industry even in 
the cinema. 

If lor no othe reason. Professor Zukor’s 
irticle is challenging in that it seems to point 
to America as the film mentor of the East, 

1 grave responsibility to be met with some- 
thing more than what Mr. Larkin called trashy 


and vicious output. 


(May)—Mr. F. V. 


Powell of Wisconsin. in an article, “Visualiz- 


PopULAR EDUCATOR 
ing History,” comments upon the change from 
the old text-book method to the newer en- 
deavor of enabling the students to understand 
the social and civic topics related to the dis- 
cussions There is no space here for his 
interesting elaboration of that statement as it 
affects history. It is necessary, however, to 
mention his reference to the Chronicles of 
{merica, the series of pictures put out by 


Yale University. 


been of inestimable value in giving the chil- 


He claims that they have 


dren accurate and clear ideas of the days, the 
Another 


plank in the bridge for visual education! 


customs. and the historical facts. 


Making the Neighborhood 
Motion Picture Theater a 
Community Institution 


of the Stanley-Crandall Circuit. If the public 


could only realize the joyousness and the 


value of this effort. every community would 


mediate l\ take steps to establish its own 


Saturday \Vlorning programs. 


(The final article of this series will appear 
in the October issue) 
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Notes and News 


CONDUCTED BY 


AMERICAN FILM EXPORT 

Reports for the year ending June 30th 
showed a total of 216,139,974 linear feet of 
positive motion picture film—more than 
10,000 miles—exported from the United 
States during that period. This film was said 
to be valued at $6,534,202, making a neat 
item of export trade. For the same period, 
the report shows a slight decrease in the ex- 
port of negatives. 

An interesting phase of the report reveals 
the decrease in American export of films to 
the United Kingdom—a drop of about 
20,000,000 feet. Latin America is ahead of 
Europe as a market for American films, and 
the trade with the Far East is seen to be on 


the increase. 


Tue “River or Doust” In FILM 

Once again the motion picture is called up- 
on to record accurately the disputed facts of 
scientific discovery. Commander George M. 
Dyott and his party have recently set out 
from New York City on an exploring and 
photographing journey of two months or more 
up the “River of Doubt” over the route taken 
in 1914 by Theodore Roosevelt on his Brazil- 
ian expedition. 

Commander Dyott has announced his in- 
tention to make both still and motion pictures, 
as well as to gather other data, which will 
replace those lost on the Roosevelt expedi- 
tion—and so prove the authenticity of the 
discoveries made by that expedition. The 
pictures will also serve to bring to the world 
some knowledge of the vast unknown area in 
Central Brazil between the Amazon and the 
head waters of the Paraguay River. Fifty 
thousand feet of motion picture film have 


been carried along for this purpose. 


THE STAFF 


lowa Farm Bureaus Use PicTrures 

The Visual Instruction Service of lowa 
State College recently completed a survey of 
the equipment owned by the Farm Bureaus 


of the State. with this interesting result: 


94 of the 100 county agents answered ques- 

tionnaires. 

73 counties own motion picture projectors. 

16 counties own stereopticons. 

7 counties own and use portable genera 
tors. 

In all cases the stereopticons are in the pos- 
session of counties that also have motion pic- 
ture projectors, 

The use of motion pictures by the county 
agent in lowa has been developed quite rapid- 
ly. The need at the present time is for addi- 
tional agricultural subjects. A few of the 
men who have been using films for four o1 
five years have just about exhausted their 
supply of reliable technical films. It has been 
found that motion pictures prove the means 
of attracting the people to Farm Bureau meet- 
ings. Most of the men are using a combina 
lion program consisting of an agricultural 
film, a scenic or industrial, and possibly a 
comedy. The comedy film is primarily for 
the children who may be in the audience, al- 
though the old folks enjoy them too. 

One of the problems of the county agents 
is the satisfactory supply of power. Of 
course. many of the men are able to use theit 
projectors on LILO or 30 volt supply. How- 
ever, many times it is necessary to use eithe 
storage batteries or a generator of some kind. 
Only a few of the agents have generators and 
this is probably due to a high initial cost and 
also the fact that such an outfit is apt to get 
out of order and need repairs. Viost of the 
county agents are so busy that they do not 


care to bother with details other than their 


NOTES 


actual work. Viost of the peo} le who own 


generators are very well satisfied with them. 
however. 

The use of storage batteries is usually satis 
they necessitate much 


factory but of course 


space for carrying them. Storage batteries 
are however, proving to be the most popular 
form of powel supply when direc | supply line S 


cannot he had. 


Open-Aink HEALTH PROGRAMS 

It is estimated that 750,000 people have 
seen the free open-air health films which have 
been shown by the Department of Health of 
Manhattan, Brooklyn and the 
this past summer in public parks of this area. 
The average weekly 


the neighborhood of 80.000. 


Bronx durine 


attendance has been in 

The pictures have been exhibited in co 
operation with various private agencies in 
the New Y ork 


Association. the American Social Hy 


cluding Tuberculosis and 
Health 
eiene Association, the Institute for Crippled 
and Disabled Men and the Children’s Bureau 


of the United States Department of Labor 


Woman's Magazine in 


PINHE WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION, in 
| its September issue, under the heading of 
the Good Citizenship Bureau directed by Mrs 
(nna 
cussion of better pictures. 


Better Children.” 


Steese Richardson, has started a dis 
The initial article. 
“Better Films, is given over 
to a description of how intelligent co-opera 
tion on the part of various organizations in a 
community may secure ¢ hildren’s programs in 
the local theater, with numerous examples of 
what has been done in a number of cities over 


the country. 


In connection with the campaign a contest 


is being run with prizes for the best letters 
“How We (et Our 


letters 


telling Better Films in 


Theatres” such to be mailed to the 


AND NEWS 4li 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE CREATES MOTION 


) . “ 
PICTURE SECTION 


In response to requests for assistance in 
the many foreign problems related to the ex- 
port business of theatrical motion picture 
films, the Department of Commerce has or- 
sanized a Motion Picture Section, headed by 
Clarence J. North. who has been connected 
previously with the Specialties Division of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, under the jurisdiction of which the 
questions ot the motion picture have been 


handled 


The new film section received an appropria- 
tion of $15,000 for its first year’s work—a 
sum considerably less than Congress had been 
asked by Secretary Hoover to set aside. Con- 
sequently a curtailment of the project as 
originally outlined, has been necessary, but 
it is contemplated that eventually the ac- 
tivities of the Department will call for a spe- 
cialist in Europe who could study the press- 
ing problems which face the industry abroad. 


F NOTES 1 found t page 423) 


Better Film Campaign 


Woman’s Home Companion on or before Sep- 
20th. 


The Women’s Home Companion has also 


tembe1 


issued a booklet, “Special Film Programs for 
Children” with practical, definite helps on the 
subject. It contains suggestions for organ- 
izing committees and workers, for dealing with 
local managers, for selecting programs and 
for creating sentiment in favor of the matinees. 
It contains information about the producers 
and distributors who are building programs 
for children and how to reach parents and 
secure their financial and moral support in 
this splendid piece of work. 
In “Club Work Made Easy,” 


let published by this magazine, considerable 


another book- 


space is given to the question of better films. 
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kilm Estimates 


For September, 1926 


By a National Committee co-operating with The Educational Screen 


Only when the estimate is printed in bold type should the film be considered as 


“recommended,” and then only for audience indicated at head of column 
{ title printed in Italic indicates that the film has previously appeared in Film 
Estimates. Very exceptional films will often be repeated in this way for the sake of 
well deserved emphasis. 
For For For 
Titles of Films (Actors or Directors) Intelligent Youth Children 
Adults (15 to 20 yrs.) Cunder 15 yrs) 
ALOMA OF THE Soutu Seas” (Gilda Gray) Interesting lUnwhole No 
Attempted South Sea seduction. Much hokum; little some 
drama. Extremely beautiful scenes worth seeing for 
sake of eye alone. 
Bat, THE Entertaining Exeiting Poo thrilling 
More comedy element than original play. Rather 
good as “mystery” stuff. (See review No. 4) 
Ben Hur (Ramon Novarro) Excellent Excellent Very 
Perhaps too “colossal” but a great deal of interest exciting 
ing material. (See review No. 1) 
BEVERLY OF GrAusTARK (Marion Davies) Passable Passable Passable 
Much rather pleasing comedy. Improbable, but 
quite as good as the book. 
Buinp Goppess, THe (Louise Dresser) Passable Passable No 
Fine piece of acting by Miss Dresser. (See review 
No. 9) 
BLUEBEARD'’S SEVEN Wives (Ben Lyon) Amusing Very Good PDoulhtful 
A comedy above average. (See review No. 13) 
Brown Dersy, THe (Johnny Hines) Passable Amusing Yes 
Funny, for all who find that sort of thing funny. 
Devi Horse, THe (Rex) Interesting Excellent Very 
Very wonderful horse. Artifice apparent at times exciting 
in handling the actor. Titles sometimes unintention 
ally amusing. 
Devit’s Circus, THe (Norma Shearer) Stupid No No 
Straining for thrill, thievery, rape, ete. 
Etta Crxpers (Colleen Moore) Rather good Good Doubtful 
Some crudities, some over-acting, cigar episode dis 
tasteful. But much fine work by Lloyd Hughes as 
genuine lover. Story more human than improbable 
FLAME OF THE YUKON, THE (Seena Owen) Cheap No No 


Dance hall stuff, gambling villain, sob song brings 
tears to painted ladies and drunks, fighting ad lib. 
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Kilm Estimates, Continued 


For For For 
I:tles of Films (Actors or Directors) Intelligent Youth Children 
Adults (15 to 20 yrs.) (under 15 yrs) 
For HEAVEN’s SAKE (Harold Lloyd) (ood Very Good |Good 
Not his greatest but quite worth producing Se 
review No. 12) 
FRONTIER TRAIL, THE (Harry Carey) Tra No No 
Carey's usual strained western heroics 
’ : . ; : 
(,ooD AND NAUGHTY (Pola Negri) Hard Doubtful No 
Seasickness, prizefighting, vamp, co-respondent 
nothing very risque. 
GREATER GLory, THE (Anna Q. Nilsson) Notable Passable Doubtful 
Study of war conditions in Austria, quite 
seeing. (See review No. 8) 
Grass (Needs no “Star”) Excellent Excellent Good 
A sple ndid picture Some scenes perhaps too pain 
ful for children. (See review on page 439 
Heit Bent Fer HEAvEN (Gardner James) Poaashl Doubtful No 
Strong piece of acting by James, otherwise 1 
comparable to stage play (See review No. 10) 
His Peoput (Schildkraut, Sr.) Ouite Passable Harmless 
Much worthwhile real-life study rather over head Strong 


of children 
Kikt (Norma Talmadge ) 
Not so good as stage play Norma | ilmadge ~ 


no means Lenore Ulric] 


Issa é nwhole No 


La BonemeE (Lillian Gish) P ai Interacting No 
Famous story rather misses fire in movie form. Good 
in spots but painful in others. Lillian’s one facia 
expression is not enough 
Love Tuer, THe (Nissen, Kerry, McDermott ork Yerhans No 
Mythical kingdom stuff good of its kind M 
philandering anklet stunt copied from “Better “Ol 


Some absurdities, of course 


MEN oF Steet (Milton Sills) 7 e but! Jnsuitable Decidedly 
Big steel mills, murder, assumed guilt, flight, mor not 
gruesome death in a caldrom, endless fight 
MOANA Excellent Excellent Very Good 
One of the great films (See review N A 


on page 139.) 
New KtonpikeE, TH! Thomas Meighan) Decidedls Yes 
Baseball and real estate in Florida N 
a film achievement 


Ou, WHat A Nurse! (Sydney Chaplin) , ble Amusing Funny 


Keep the brain asleep and it will doubt 


quite funny 


Patm Beacu Girt. Tue (Bebe Daniels) Very thir Fait Doubtful 
Seasickness theme again, Bebe in black face 


man’s clothes, wild motor sled ride Bebe tries hard 
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Film Estimates, Continued 


For For For 
Titles of Films (Actors or Directors) Intelligent Youth Children 
Adults (15 to 20 yrs.)| (under 15 yrs) 
RainMAKER, Toe (William Collier, Jr.) Rather good Good Suitable 
Jockey story made quite convincing by Collier's 
fine work. Wound, nurse, love, ete. 
Ransom’s Fotty (Richard Barthelmess) lair Fait Better not 
Fine young officer bets he can hold up a coach 
(in the °80’s) and not get caught. 
Rockinc Moon’ (Lilyan Tashman) Notable Notable Good 
Notable for Alaskan island settings. (See review 
No. 5) 
Say Ir Acain” (Richard Dix, Chester Conklin) Fair Good Rather 
Mythical kingdom, war, nurse, love, lost, revolution, exciting 
bombs, fighting. But a mere travesty and = quite 
amusing. 
Sir—ence (H. B. Warner) Notable Doubtful No 
Unusual crime story from Beulah Marie Dix play. 
Mental suffering, heroic silence, some effects over 
done but strong film. 
SILKEN Suackies (Irene Rich) Worthless No No 
The neglected wife stuff, a waste of Irene Rich. 
SKINNER’S Dress Suir (Reginald Denny) Passable Very Good Yes 
A bit above comedy average. (See review No. 3) 
SKYROCKET, Tut (Peggy Joyce) Mediocre No No 
4 Hollywood story hardly worth Marshall Neilan’s 
time. (See review No. 11) 
SociaL Cevesrity, THe (Adolphe Menjou) Interesting Good Good 
Not up to Menjou’s best, but fairly good 
TuHat’s My Basy (Douglas MacLean) Passable Amusing Hardly 
A bit unpleasant because baby is played by mature 
midget. Little credit to MacLean. 
Tramp, Tramp, Tramp! (Harry Langdon) (musing Yes Perhaps 


Hero tramps country through cyclones and wild 
adventures. Quite exciting for children, but amusing 
oe assable 
UNKNOWN Soxtpier, Tue (Charles E. Mack) Passa No Vo 


Hero married by fake chaplain and goes to front 


next day. Baby—shell shock—outeast wife, long 
search. Good cast. . 
Votcano (Bebe Daniels, Ricardo Cortez) Interesting No No 
Child at last proved “white,” even if not legitimate. 
Impressive eruption and earthquake stuff Rather 
different. 
Votca Boatman, Tue (William Boyd) Notable Perhaps No 
One very objectionable scene at banquet of drunken 
officers, but many fine things in film (See review 
No. 7) 
Wer Paint (Raymond Griffith) Hardly Amusing Yes 


Below par. Sorry to see Griffith do it. 


Witp Oats Lane (Viola Dana) Mediocre Unwhole No 


(See review No. 2) some 
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The Chariot Race in “Ben Hur” 


Theatrical Film Reviews for September 


[1] BEN-HUR (Metro-Goldwyn-Maver) 


Lew Wallace's splendid tale of the Christ. 
and Judea under the Roman regime. for many 
years one of the greatest dramatic spectacles 


on the American stage, Is even more 


spec . 


tacular in its motion picture version. It is 


an overwhelming thing—almost too much to 


he packed into the narrow limits of a dozen 


| 


reels. but. due to the { 


eeneral excellence of 
direction and editing, it presents a unified and 
well proportioned story. Emphasis, of course, 


centers on the story ol the Vvoung Jewish 


Prince who was sentenced to the galleys be 
committed a crime 


The ( hrist 


cause he unintentionally 


against the Roman governor. 
theme is beautifully and delicately woven into 


the background. The 


volving the character of Christ 


incidents actually in 
always difh 
cult of interpretation—are handled with dis 
crimination, and color is frequently employed 
to enhance the effects. Perhaps the most no- 


table of these scenes are the ones in which 


Christ appears before Pilate. and an exquisite 


animated reproduction of Leonardo’s “The 


Last Supper.” 
The cast is well chosen, with Ramon No- 


varro standing out as Ben-Hur. and Francis 


\. Bushman giving an excellent performance 
Claire McDowell as 


is the Roman. Vessala. 


the mother of Ben-Hur. May McAvoy as 
Esther, Kathleen Key as Tirzah, Carmel 
Vievers as Iras. the Keyptian, and Nigel de 


Kbrulier as Simonides do fine work in the more 


important roles. 


he scenes of the naval combat between 
the Romans and the pirates are thrilling in 
the extreme. and the chariot race. the high 


point in the drama, is magnificiently enacted 
igainst the gorgeously massive background of 
the amphitheatre. crowded with people. Few 
handle 


successfully, but Mr. Niblo creates some very 


directors are able to large crowds 


impressive scenes with enormous numbers of 


people, and avoids the confusion that so 
often results. Without doubt. this is one of 
the fine productions of the vear. 
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A NEW DeVRY( 





The DeVry Standard Automatic Movie Cam@ $1 

BOTH TO@T 

This is a lower price than the price of a widely advertised, n wid 

VER since the appearance of The DeVry Standard fon 

priced Motion Picture Projector to go with it. Thias 

made the same size, from the same dies and including the same meghist 

Model E. The difference is that ordinary standard steel construc is 

original DeVry projector to withstand the daily grind of projectioa th 
times a day. 

This standard steel construction, regularly used in all Portable Projectorgll e 
Camera and Model J Projector both use Standard Theatre size 35 mm film —iing 
church, travel and the home. | 
Write for Fuller 
DeVry Corporation 
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COMBINATION 








$150 — The DeVry Model J Projector, $195 


ITHER $345 


width (off-standard) camera and projector in combination 





omatic Movie Camera our customers have asked for a low 
has now been accomplished inthe Model J Projector— 
whism as the famous DeVRY PORTABLE Motion Picture Projector, 
® is used instead of the hardened oil tempered tool steel put in the 
wa the theatres and in school systems that use one Projector many 


mll easily last the home or intermittent user twenty years lhe DeVry Movie 


Hing possible pictures for the theatres and news reels, as well as for the school, 
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The magnificent galleys in “Ben Hur” 


(Producers Distributing 


\2| WILD OATS LANE 
Corp.) 

Marshall Neilan starts out bravely to dem- 
onstrate his opening proposition that the in- 
flexible code of the underworld is, “Thou 
shalt not betray thy friend or thy enemy to 
somewhere along in_ the 


backfi res, 


room scene, in which all the 


the police.” But 
middle, his plot and we get a 
dramatic court 
gangsters testify against their leader, and suc- 
ceed in having him convicted. Aside from 
this, the story, though taken out of old stock 
and dusted off a little, is not uninterestingly 
told. Neilan for that. Its about the 


hoy who was “framed.” the girl who thought 


Trust 


he'd deserted her, and the kindly old priest 
who found them drifting separately in the 
backwash of the 


cued them, and married them happily. 


currents, res- 


Viola 


underworld 


Dana and Robert Agnew play the leads. 


[3] SKINNER’S DRESS SUIT (Universal) 
The tale of the young married folks putting 
up a gorgeous front on the strength of the 
raise that the husband didn't get. and mud- 
dling through somehow to a satisfactory con- 
clusion, is amusingly done by Reginald Denny 
and Laura La Plante. But between you and 
me, I am so tired of seeing furniture vans 
back up to curbs, while burly minions of the 
law rudely snatch unpaid-for installment-plan 


chairs from under annoved guests, that | may 


ATIONAIT 


SCREEN 


have missed some of the more excellent points 
of the picture. One that I didn’t miss, how 
ever, was the scene in which Mr. Denny and 
Miss La Plante teach the “Savannah Shuffle” 
to a large and dignified party. You shouldn't 


miss it either. 


l4| THE BAT (ULnited 
If you just love a mystery play, this is the 


Artists) 


It is different enough from 
offer 
excellent. including Emily 
Louise Fazenda, Jack Pickford. Robert 
Vliss 


runs away with the picture, as the screaming 


very latest word. 


the stage version to novelty, and the 


cast is Fitzroy. 
Me- 


Kim, and Tullio Carminetti. Fazenda 


maid. Her silent screams are so generous 


and whole-hearted and well timed. that they 
are almost as hair-raising as real ones. 


>| ROCKING MOON 


( orporation) 


(Producers Distributing 


\ story rich in action and novel in setting. 
Rocking Moon is an island in Alaskan waters. 
where the heroine raises valuable blue foxes. 
Her kennels are systematically and secretly 
raided by her wealthy neighbor, who wishes to 
marry her, and hopes to win her by making 
her financially dependent upon his aid. His 
plans are upset by the hero, appearing in the 
person of an American soldier who stumbles 
in upon Rocking Moon on his way home from 
Russia. Good work by Tashman, 


Laska Winter, John Rockcliffe 


Fellowes make this capital entertainment, but 


Lilyan 
Bowers. and 
even if that were lacking, the unusual beauty 
of the natural settings would make it a picture 


of more than ordinary values. 


161 MOANA (Paramount) 
This is Robert Flaherty’s unique and vital 
South 


most beautiful and 


chronicle of the lives of certain Sea 


islanders. It is one of the 


artistic pictures of this type that | have even 


seen. Mr. Flaherty selects as his chief fieure. 


Moana. a vouth who is about to enter the 


estate of manhood and select his bride. Every 


incident in the picture centers in the family 


and tribal ceremonies that attend this im- 


THE THEATRICATI 


portant event, culminating in the traditional 


tatooing of the voung man’s body. and the 


betrothal feast and dance. Since Nanook of 
the North Mr. Flaherty has 


in his grasp of the story-teller’s art. 


srown mightily 
Vanool 
was picturesque and compelling in its truth 
fulness, but Moana adds to these qualities a 
fine unity of incident and a sense of climati 
values that sets it infinitely above the travel 
ogue type of picture. 
[7] THE VOLGA 


Distributing 


BOATMAN 


Corpor ition) 
i B. DeMille presents the Russian Revolu 
And it DeMille’s 


Russian Revolution in that its luxurious aris 


(Produc ers 


tion! 


is peculiarly Mr. 
tocracy is so excessively unbending, its op 
pressed peasantry so utterly downtrodden, and 
thei fortunes so 


the reversal of respective 


complete and final. But in spite of Mr. De 


Milles consistent leaning toward the ultra. 
he offers an engagingly romanti picture. 
Whether or not it is a truthful one need 


hardly concern us. The present generation, 
at least, will probably never know enough of 
the truth about the Revolution to make any 
difference. Konrad Berkovici wrote the story. 
Dan Groesbeck 
sketches for the 


Marley did the camera work: and among them 


Savre made the original 


characters. and Peverell 


they have evolved some of the most exquisite 


compositions. Particularly lovely are those 


rhythmic scenes, haunted by memories of 


their plantive chant, in which the boatmen 


strain at the ropes of the river barges. and 


some group studies of peasant types, of peopl 
listening and commenting while the revolu 
tionaries urge their cause. 

Of the cast. William 


Boatman. does the best work. probably he 


Bovd as Feodor. the 


cause his part makes the heaviest demands 


Elinor Fair is merel, statuesque as_ the 
Princess, and Victor Varconi is adequate as het 


Julia Fave and Theodore Kosloff 


do ood work as 


royal lover. 


comic reliefs. although 
their parts are a little over-emphasized, and 


Arthur Rankin does fine as a peasant youth 
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8| THE GREATER GLORY National) 


Scattered of emphasis, somewhat futile in 


(First 


theme, and further weakened by a too liberal 
use of vague symbolism, this filming of Edith 
O’Shaughnessy’s Viennese Medley is neverthe- 
less interesting because of its consistent and 
unmistakable German atmosphere, and the 
novelty of its viewpoint. Americans knew, 
but only hazily, that there was poverty and 
suffering in Vienna during and after the war. 

Not 
Lucy 
lante Ilde, the frail little aunt 
hold hei 


and 


This brings the fact before us in detail. 


a bad thing for us to know, either. 


Beaumont as 
struggles to 


who family together 


through disgrace want, does the most 


satisfactory work of the large and generally 
Anna Q. 


and Conway Tearle as an Austrian 


excellent cast Nilsson as Fanny, 
the outcast. 
officer do good work but seem to be miscast. 


Jean Hersholt is sood as a profiteer-butcher. 


9| THE 


Louise 


BLIND GODDESS 


Dresse1 


(Paramount) 
stars in this picture, al- 
though Jack Holt and Esther Ralston are pre- 


sumably the featured players. It is one of 


those stories In which a woman a social 


outcast—is tried for a murder she did not 


commit, finds herself in a closing net of 
circumstantial evidence, but dares not take 
her one means of freeing herself, as that 


would mean disgrace for her daughter who 
has been reared in ignorance of her existence. 
Miss Dresser is, 
fine thing she makes of her opportunity. Miss 
Ralston is the daughter, and Mr. Holt as the 


of course. the mother, and a 


attorney for the defense is torn between his 


duty and his affections. Ernest Torrence as 

the father is greatly guilty of over-acting, so 

it is a rather good thine that he is killed off 

early. 

10 HELL BENT FER HEAVEN (Warner 
Brothers 


Out of a welter of trite situations and com- 
monplace acting, arises an extraordinary char- 
The “hired 


a family of mountaineers, he uses a 


acterization by Gardner James. 


man ot 
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veneer of religious fervor to hide his fanatic 
desire to destroy all those whom, for his own 
singular reasons, he dislikes. Mr. James enters 
into the spirit of his character finely, but his 
work—and in fact the whole picture—suffers 
from looseness of direction. 
L111) SKYROCKET (Associated Exhibitors) 
Peggy Hopkins Joyce is the perfect type for 
this picture—the pale blonde girl with the 
slim figure and the appealing eyes, who rose 
like a rocket into motion picture fame, flamed 
briefly and gloriously in a burst of colored 
lights, and then winked out into the night. 
At least she should have winked out, but Mr. 
Neilan preferred to tack on the happy ending. 
A light, slight story of familiar outlines, 
sketching hastily the hectic atmosphere of 
Hollywood studios and boulevards, and dip- 
Well 


ping occasionally under the surface. 


done. 


[12] FOR HEAVEN’S SAKE 
Harold Lloyd as a young millionaire who 


(Paramount) 


unwittingly supplies the funds to establish 
He is 


not enthusiastic about his philanthropy until 


a mission in New York’s east side. 


he falls in love with the missionary’s pretty 
daughter. The picture never hits the high 
mark set by some of Lloyd’s other comedies, 
although there is a generous measure of fun. 
Jobyna Ralston is lovely as the heroine, and 
Noah Young and others contribute to the 
‘comedy. Much of the enjoyment is due to 
clever titling by Ralph Spence. 
SEVEN WIVES (First 


113] BLUEBEARD’S 


National) 

Again the movies hold themselves up to 
gentle ridicule. Ben Lyon as John Hart, a 
bank clerk out of work, is hunting an extra job 
with a movie outfit, and is accidentally shoved 
the 


agent presents him with sideburns and a tiny 


into stars shoes. An energetic press 
mustache, rechristens him Don Juan Hartez 


The 


seven wives, acquired in the interests of pub- 


and makes a screen idol out of him. 
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licity only, complicate his private love affair 
with Mary Kelly, played by Wilson. 


Rather cood fun. 


Lois 


Reviewed Previously 


(The following list completes the reviews for the 


past year. Concluded from the June issue.) 
JANUARY (1926) 

The Gold Rush (United Artists) —Shrieking 
comedy and not a little pathos done in Chaplin’s 
inimitable way. 

The Midshipman = (Metro-Goldwyn)—Ramon 
Novarro in a comedy of life at Annapolis. Quite 


harmless and correspondingly lifeless. 

The Box (Warner Brothers) —An 
old tale livened up by Syd Chaplin’s broad humor. 
No plot to speak of. 

We Moderns (First 
needs better material than 

The Merry Widow (Metro-Goldwyn)—A _ dis 


tinguished cast and a genius of a 


Man on the 


National) ——Colleen Moore 


this. 


director make a 
remarkably satisfactory picture out of pure fluff. 
He’s a The 


crown prince who wasn’t fond of his job. 


Prince (Paramount) trials of a 


Raymond 


Griffith makes good comedy of this, Mary Brian 
assisting. 
The Wedding Song’ (Prod. Dist. Corp.)—A 


crook story of some interest with Leatrice Joy and 


Robert Ames. 


Capital Punishment (Preferred Pictures) —Dis- 


mal tale of a man convicted of a crime that never 


was committed. 
The 


which royalty takes a 


Main Street (Paramount) —In 
little then re- 
luctantly goes back to “kinging.” Adolph Menjou. 


The Tower of Lies (Metro-Goldwyn)—A 


King on 


vacation, and 


drab 


story of peasant life, with Lon Chaney as a de 
mented farmer who imagined himself an emperor. 
Stage Struck (Paramount)—Slapstick comedy 
with Gloria Swanson and Lawrence Gray. Very 
funny in spots. 
Wild, Wild Susan (Paramount) —Bebe Daniels 


and Rod La Rocque in routine comedy. 


FEBRUARY 


The Goose Woman 


{ 1926) 


(Universal) —Dramatic story 


of an opera singer who lost her voice. Louise 


Dresser gives a very fine performance. 


Flower of Night (Paramount)—A commonplace 
story of California in the gold days, with Pola Negri 


as a Spanish girl. 
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The Phantom of the Opera (Universal Phe APRIL (1926) 
gruesome story of a madman whi lives in the cellars The Big Parade (Metro-Go!dwyn Mayer) —The 
of the Paris Opera Lon Chaney in one’ of his most greatest war picture ever produced Not under any 
ghastly make-ups. Beautiful and elaborate settings ircumstances to be missed 
Go West (Metro-Goldwyn)— Buster Keaton falls Littke Annie Rooney (United Artists) —Mary 
down on an attempt to burlesque the Golden West Pickford as the twelve-year-old daughter of a New 


Clothes Make the 


Leon Errol and Dorothy Gis} 


Pirate (First National) 


frolic through a pirate 
story. 
The 


New Commandment (First National) A 


romance of the late war, with Blanche Sweet and 
Ben Lyon. Only fair 

The Unguarded Hour (First National )—Milton 
Sills as an Italian woman-hater and Doris Kenyon 
as the girl who gets around him. Rather silly. 


MARCH 


For Cinderella (Paramount) 


1926) 
A Kiss 


pleasant whimsy exquisitely filmed 


Barrie’s 


Irish Luck (Paramount Thomas Meighan goes 
to Ireland and comes back with a _ better picture 
than any he has had for some time 

The Best People (Paramount Should a chauf 


feur marry his employer’s daughter? And if so. 


what of it? 
That Royle Girl 


does a Chicago-murder-scandal story 


(Paramount)—D. W. Griffith 
n sketchy style, 


with the usual cast 

Winds of Chance (First National)—Story of 
the gold rush to Alaska, containing all the familiar 
ingredients for that type of story. Ben Lyon and 


Anna Q. Nilsson 
The Road to Yesterday (Prod. Dist. Corp.) —A 


modern story which switches back to the 


seventeent! 


century. Interesting, but a little below par for ‘ 


B. DeMille 


The Ancient Highway Paramount)—-A_ good 
out-of-doors story centering around the logging it 
dustry. Jack Holt and Billie Dove 

Simon the Jester (Prod. Dist. Corp.)—A Will 
iam 5. Locke story pleasantly screened with Lilian 
Rich and Eugene O’Brien 

The Searlet West (First National) Lypi ally 
western, with countless Indians, and, as if that were 


they got Robert 


not enough, Fraser to plav a nol 
red man too 

The Girl Who Wouldn't 
Frank 


humor of 


Work (Preferred Pi 
tures) melodrama, enlivened by the satir 
Lionel Barrymore 

The Coming of Amos (Prod. Dist. Corp.) —Ro 


heap of incredible plot 


La Rocque buried under a 


A Woman of the World (Paramount) —Car 
Van Vechten’s Tattor ed Countess done over 
should I say overdone?—for Pola Negr 


York 


Mannequin 


policeman Melodramatic, but done. 


Hurst’s $50,- 


Dolores Costello stands 


well 


(Paramount) —Fannie 


UUO prize story tor Liberty. 


out from its commonplaceness. 


Lord Jim (Paramount) 


but Perey 


lhe spirit of Conrad is 
Marmont 


largely missing does a good 
characterization 
The Pace That Thrills 
The 


epic of 


National) 


American (Paramount)—An 


(First Inane. 
Vanishing 
the Indian rac e, impressive except for a few 
Richard 
Sporting Life (Universal) —A 
and exciting, with Bert Lytell, 


others 


glaring inaccuracies Dix is excellent. 


Drury Lane melo 


drama, 


Marion 


spectacular 


Nixon, and 


Bright Lights (Metro-Goldwyn)—Broadway and 


the chorus girl, with a 


rural interlude for contrast. 


Pauline Starke and Charles Ray. 


The Splendid Crime (Paramount)—A_ crook 
story with a neat little moral. Bebe Daniels and 
Neil Hamiltor 

Not So Long Ago (Paramount)—Romance in 


New York about 


> 


] 
I ind R cardo (¢ 


hundred years ago. Betty Bron- 


ortez 
Richard Dix in a 


Womanhandled (Paramount 


good burlesque of the 


] usual western 

The Grand Duchess and the Waiter (Para- 
mount)—An enjoyable comedy made more enjoy- 
ible by the brilliant work of Florence Vidor and 


Adol phe Mer } 


Braveheart (Prod. Dist. Corp.)—The story of an 
Indian and his love for a white woman. Slightly 
mprobable but entertaining Rod LaRocque. 

Some Pun’kins (Chadwick)—Charles Ray is 
still amusing ountry boy, although he seems 
1 littie grown up for it now 

The Eagle (United Artists)—A European ro- 
mance, with Rudolph Valentino as a sort of Russian 


The Auction Block (Metro-Goldwyn)—Genuine 


y clever titles and the acting of Eleanor Boardman 
ind Charles Ray make this entertaining, but you 
find few traces of Rex Beach in it 
MAY (1926) 
Lady Windermere’s Fan (Warner Brothers) 
Lubitsch makes brilliant screen material out of 


Oscar Wilde’s play. Don’t miss it. 
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(First National)--Musical comedy ma 


terial, attractively screened with Colleen Moore as 


Irene 


the central figure, and a gorgeous fashion show in 
colors as an added feature. 

The Sea Beast (Warner Brothers) 
more fulfills an ambition of long standing and films 


Moby Dick A 


John Barry 


the classic good picture. 


Dancing Mothers’ (Paramount)—This mother 
starts out to save her flapper daughter, but loses her 
good intentions in the shuffle. Clara Bow runs 
away with acting honors. 

The Hunted Woman (Fox)—A left-over from 
nickelodeon days. 

Just Suppose (First National)—Showing what 


might happen if visiting royalty should happen to 


fall in love with an American girl. Richard Bar 


thelmess in uniform. 


A comedy 


William 


Steel Preferred (Prod. Dist. Corp.) 
romance of the 
Boyd and Vera Reynolds. 


steel industry, featuring 


Visual Instruction S¢ 
when every classroom in every school in all 
our cities has a library of visual aids to use 
so as to enlarge the child’s vision and clinch 
the point of the lesson, not to add unnecessary 
distraction. 

“All workers in the field of visual instruc- 
The 


Instruction and the Committee on 


tion should come together. Academy 
of Visual 


Instruction of which I am Chairman 


Visual 
should work in this department. All forces 
in the field showing united action should then 
bring pressure to bear on Boards of Education, 
securing funds and recognition. Boards of 
Education should refuse as business men to 
give this support until they are shown that it 
is practical and valuable and that the material 
is available. Then, they will be justified in 


appropriating money. In the meantime vis- 


ual instruction workers must interest in- 
fluential bodies in the community jin the 
work.” 


(The complete report of Dr. Finegan’s N. 
E. A. Committee is printed on another page 


of this issue. ) 
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(Paramount) \ hilarious 
Wallace 


are good for one prolonged howl 


Behind the Front 
burlesque of the 
Raymond Hatton 
of mirth 


The First Year 


war stories. Beery and 


(Fox) —Frank Craven’s amusing 


story of bride-and-groom troubles, well done by 
Kathryn Perry and Matt Moore. 

Dance Madness (Metro-Goldwyn) —Conrad 
Nagel becomes a sure-enough comedian in a very 
flimsy farce. Claire Windsor starts the plot 

The Barrier (Metro-Goldwyn) —Recommended 


for its realistic ice jam, and good performances by 


Henry Walthall and Lionel Barrymore. 

Sally, Irene, and Mary (Metro-Goldwyn) 
Story of three show girls, melodramatic, and a little 
aimless as to plot. 

The Only Thing (Metro-Goldwyn)—A_ highly 


Glyn’s most fervid 


Nagel. 


Leatrice Joy 


improbable romance in Elinor 


style. Eleanor Boardman and Conrad 


Made For Love (Prod. Dist. ( orp.) 
Colorful background, 


Is nothing to get excited over. 


and Edmund Burns in Egypt. 


but the story 


‘ssions at the N. E. A. 


rf 
The sessions drew capacity audiences, and 
keen interest and enthusiasm were manifested 
Hun- 


instructionists attended these 


in both programs and demonstrations. 
dreds of visual 
sessions where scores had been in attendance 
in previous years. 

The 


Crandall at the final meetine of the Conven- 


President's report, submitted by Dr. 


tion, stated: 
“It is the purpose of this Department not merely to 
demonstrating as we 


hold an meeting have 
here during the past two days as vividly 


annual 
is possible, 


actual school work in visual instruction, but also to 
continue during the year actively and zealously work- 
ing in the field through committees in such a way 


as to promote the cause of ruction. Such 


President 


visual inst 
committees have been appointed by your 
and have during the past year been busy.’ 

Reports of various committees were presented and 
that on “Teacher Training 


is given in a later 


one of which. 


Instruction.” 


act epted 


in Visual 
O fhe ers for the 


issue, 


ensuing year elected as follows: 


President—Dr. Ernest L. Crandall. Director of 
Lectures and Visual Instruction. New York City 
Schools. 

Vice-President—Mr. Murray Dalman. Director of 


Research & Visual Instruction, Indianapolis. 
Secretary-Treas.—Dr A. G. Balcom, Newark, N. J. 
Members of the Executive Committee—Miss Mary 

Mooney, San Francisco, and Dr. C. F. Hoban, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 


NOTES A 


Foreign Notes 


Conducted by Orro Maurice FoRKER' 


INCE the war the motion picture film ha 

become more definitely a world-product 

The largest film corpora 
| 


the other the At 
“Locarno Meeting” 


than ever before. 


tions on this and side of 


lantic have had thei and 


have concluded here and there a few peacetul 


agreements. The tendeney is clear. It is tim 


to begin serious observation. study and com 
activities in various coun 


parison of screen 


tries as far as concerns the field of education. 

\s the ways and means of presenting the 
film are the same the world over. so the funda- 
mental problems which we confront in 
America are closely connected with the ones 


ministers of education in Europe and 


The 


reactions of 


that 


motives. 
Youth to 
ward the film are practically the same whether 
New York or New Zealand. 
In opening this international column, then, 
keep the 


efforts being made by other countries to meet 


other continents are facine 


feelings. actions and 


the film runs in 


we shall endeavor to with 


pace 
these common problems and point out the 
steps tendine toward the internationalization 
visual edu 


ansion oft 


of the film and the exp 


cation in general 


THe INTERNATIONAL Morion Prerurt 
(LONGRESS 

HE President of France will inaugurate 

the first International Motion Picture 


Coneress. organized by the French Committe 


followine 


on Intellectual Co yperation. 


recommendation of the League of Nations 

detailed announcement of which was carried 
in our June issue Phe Congress will be held 
at Paris from the 27th of September to the 
3rd of October of this vear. The officials of 


the Congress will likewise be received at the 


Elysée. 


A wireless to “The Times from Paris states 


wecepted invitations | 


that 20 nations have 


attend the Con 
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Every phase of the industry will be repre- 
sented and Governments themselves will send 
ates. 

The 


of children 


dele: 
problems of safeguarding the morals 
ind young men and women is 
inother of the problems to be taken up, while 
the motion pictures’ part in maintaining peace 
and good-will among nations will receive con- 
siderable attention. 

Certain nations are expected to register 
strong complaints against the lack of authenti- 
films dealing with 


city displayed in many 


foreign countries. The Congress is being or- 
sanized under the auspices of the League of 


Nations 


Intellectual Co-operation. 


and the International Institute for 


\N INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION FOR 


SCIENTIFIC EDUCATIONAL FILM 


Congress in Paris 


| connection with the approaching Inter- 
national Film (Sept. 


tg Oct. >) 


“tel 
ad 


in important problem which 


concerns all countries interested in the serious 


ise of film has been presented. 

In all film producing countries the educa- 
tional film is playing a bigger and bigger 
role The serious difficulty is, of course, that 


tis rare ly i matel ial success because the pos- 
sibilities for wide exploitation have been so 
small he 


itional organization 


some inter- 


the 


solution may lie in 


which can secure 


necessary contacts for international exchange 
Once an 


of scientific and educational films. 


could 


outlet is assured, production move 
ipidly everywhere 
The Secretary of the “Institute for Intel- 


Fred Cornelissen, has 
Red 


oue against Tuberculesis. 


lectual Co-operation.” 


cested that the International Cross. 


il Lea 


ind Liquor, and other organizations 


the Internatio1 
(Qnium 
with offices and re presentatives already estab- 


the world, might create a 


lished all over 
ommon, central organization to unify the 
efforts of educational film producers in dif- 


ferent countries When demand should arise 


tain subject. the central organization 


Cel 
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could supply it or tell where the film could 
be found if it existed. If it did not exist and 


the demand warranted it, the organization 
could see to having it produced expertly and 
authoritatively at a single source, for world 
distribution, and avoid having five or six 
countries produce as many versions of the 
This 


crease market possibilities, and gradually im- 


same subject. would lower costs, in- 
prove the quality of scientific film. 

The basis and method of formation of such 
an organization will be discussed at the Paris 
Congress. The central office of the Interna- 
tional League of the Red Cross is already at 
role in 


work on the proposals. America’s 


this movement should not be a small one. 


DeVry Summer School 
HE complete program of the Second An- 
nual DeVry 
School of Visual Education, held from Mon- 


day to Friday, August 23rd to 27th inclusive, 


Session of the Summer 


in the Japanese Room of the Parkway Hotel 
Details of the 


sessions will be reported in the next issue of 


in Chicago, is given below. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN. 


MONDAY, AUGUST 23, FORENOON 
A Brief Review of the Psychology of Visual Edu 


cation. A. P. Hollis. . 
A Lesson with the Stereograph Marie Good 
enough. 


Visual Education in Relation to Primary Reading 
Principal Clyde A. Brown. 
My Experiments with 


Slides. Dr. 8 a. Weber. 


Educational Films and 


AFTERNOON 
Practical Administration of Visual 
School. Professor J. J. Zmrhal. 
Further Research in the Use of Visual 
5. se Weber. 
The Factor of 
Pictures. A. E. 


Aids in a High 
Aids. Dr. 


Lenses in Taking and Projecting 
Gundelach. 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 24, FORENOON 

Highlights in the Visual Education Field A. & 
Gundelach. 

How the National Cash Register Company 
Movies and Slides. Otto Nelson. 

University Extension Service in Visual Education. 
W. H. Dudley. 

A University 
Ingham. 


Uses 


Visual Education Center Harold 


ATIONATI 


SCREEN 


AFTERNOON 

Motion Pictures and World Citizenship. Dr. J. J. 
Weber. 

The Production or Purchase of Film Negatives by 
a University. W. H. Dudley. 

The Educational Film 
Nelson a Greene. 

Providing Free Films for Schools 


Revue tor 1925 1926. 


Otto Nelson. 
WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 25, FORENOON 

Movie Cameras for the Amateur. H. A. DeVry. 
At the close of this demonstration, movies will be 
taken of the entire school and instruction will be 
given in the use of the Movie Camera 


A Twelve Years’ Trial of Educational Films. F. W. 
Perkins 

Visual Education in Atlanta Schools. E. R. Enlow 

Museum Exhibits for School Us Miss Amelia 


Meissner 


AFTERNOON 
Visual 


Photography in a Education 
E. R Enlow. 
Inside a Government Movie Studio. F. W. Perkins. 
Movies in Church and Parish. G. J. Zehrung. 
Round Table Conference on Movies in Church and 
Welfare Work. ( All religious and welfare 


present are 


Department. 


workers 
invited to give their views and experi- 


ences, } 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 26. FORENOON 


The Y. M. C. A. National Distribution of Free 
Films. G. J. Zehrung 
Libraries and Visual Aids. J. R. Patterson 


The Neighborhood Motion Picture Service W. H. 
Wade. 

The Field Museum in the Schools Mrs 
Cockrel] 


Dorothy 


AFTERNOON 
(One to Two O'Clock) 
on Slides and Movies in School Work. 


invited to 


Conference 
(All teachers and principals present are 


give their views and experiences.) 


(Two Thirty O'Clock) 
{personally conducted tour through the Field 
Museum. By special arrangement with Director 


Davies of the Field Museum. Be at the entrance of 


the museum promptly at 2:30. 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 27, FORENOON 

A Tentative Technique for a Film Lessor A. By 
Hollis. 

A Visual Education Schedule in a City of 30.000. 
C. R. Crakes 

The Work of a State Department of Visual Edu 
cation. E. A. Aughinbaugh 

How the International Harvester Company Uses 
Slides and Films. H. C. Ray. 

AFTERNOON 
{ personally conducted tour through a motion 


picture studio showing the production, developme nt 
ind printing of the film Admission by ticket only 


Atlas Educational Film Cc 


Courtesy 


The Church and Pictures 


Conducted by REV. FRANK KE. Jt NSEN 


Editorial 


HE vacation season is again a thing of the past. Another busy season for the 
church is about to begin. In many churches the use of motion pictures of 
suitable character is a vital, and possibly a perplexing, question. The churches 


in increasing numbers are coming to recognize the advisability ot | i tures as part of 
the Service, Teaching and Entertainment programs. There is an ever-growing demand 


by non-theatrical film exchanges for more pictures suitable for the church’s use. 


This supply is not keeping up with the increasing demands. Adaptations of regular 
theatre films for church use is the usual practice. This is not at all satisfactory. 
It can never be satisfactory. The Church must have a film library that is specially 


prepared, 


There is an interesting statement in this issue from the Harmon Foundation, setting 


forth the aim of the Religious Motion Picture Foundation to establish a film library 


for the church. This article reveals the personnel in this movement, which has the 
approval, if not the sponsorship, of the Motion Picture Industry. We can only ex- 
press the hope that the Industry is sufficiently adjusted to the Church’s viewpoint and 
the Church’s need to enable it to create suitable and usable pictures for the Church. 
There are many who will be skeptical, perhaps, not to say antagonistic, but if truly 
good pictures will result from this experiment made possible by the Harmon Founda- 
tion we should be glad to welcome such new films as those in preparation based on 
the storv of the Prodigal Son. the Twenty-third Psalm. How We Got Our Bible. ete. 


\ news item informs us that the project is being undertaken by the Harmon Founda- 


tion with the co operation of the Federal Council of Churches and the Havs’ organi- 
zation. .xperiments conducted bv the Motion Picture Producers and Distributors 
showed that pictures used in connection with church services increased the attendance 


30 per cent over a period of a vear. 


“The Church and the Theatre” is the heading of another article in this issue which 
will be of great interest, and we hope, will create discussion by the readers of this 
department. It will be noted that the article referred to emphasizes “forms of rec- 
reation and amusement” to which the church is to direct its efforts in this combina- 
tion of forces comprising the “church, the stage, and the motion picture industry.” 
Let it be said that the church is always for “uplift.” with entertainment as incidental, 
while the theatre is for “entertainment” with uplift as incidental. In other words, 
The Church is a Religious Center, while the Theatre is an Amusement or Entertain- 
ment center. Just how these two institutions can be reconciled to work under one 
program, even in amusement and recreation, remains to be seen, 


The article also takes exception to “"¢ ensorship *” On this point we take occasion 
to quote from Chapter 18 of T. W. Galloway's Sex & Social Hygiene. from the 
article by Joseph Lee. President ot the Plaveround w Recreation Association of 


America on “Graded Play and Social Hygiene.” 
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nfluence in our children’s lives Clon 


moral suggestion, would always 


“The movies, for instance, are becoming a most important 
stant indulgence in such passive form of recreation, whatever its 
The passive relinquishment of the imagination to outside sug 
When 


as in the case of the movies and, for that matter, almost all our theatrical perform 


be undesirable for young people. 
gestion of any sort, cultivated as a habit, must involve a terrible loss in mental growth 
added to this. 
ances,—there is a storm of suggestion of a precocious and often of a very undesirable nature not 
only in the matter of sex but in many other directions, the influence is one which it is suicidal 
to leave unregulated. Parents should keep the movie attendance of their young children at a 


minimum. Once a week is a sufficient allowance until they get to college age. Never should young 
people become dependent on such a passive form of recreation nor become addicted to it. And 
our movies should be censored by law of their worst, and by public opinion of their second and 


third worst, forms of evil suggestion and false morality.” 





Motion Pictures on a 
XPERIMENTS 


or not motion pictures suitable for church use 
can be produced on a non-commercial basis, will be 


conducted by the Harmon Foundation of New York. 


George Reid Andrews, chairman of the Drama Com 


mittee of the Federal Council of the Churches of 


Christ in America and Major Herbert M. Dawley. 


who produced several films for the Metropol tan Mu 
seum of Art in New York, are directly in charge of 
the production of six films for the 
Major Dawley’s inventions made possible the filming 
of The Lost World. 

The project has the approval of Will H. Hays, 
Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, and Dr. John H. Finley, 
writer and educator. Three films have been com 
pleted thus far. Prints of these films will be put in 
circulation shortly and the effect which they have on 
church attendance will be checked. If it is found 
that they attract people to the services and meet 
with the approval of ministers, production will be 
continued and the pictures will be sent out to 
churches throughout the country, at a cost to the 
individual churches which will cover overhead and 
in the long run, the cost of production 

The Harmon Foundation is devoting $50,000 to the 
preliminary work which was begun after consultation 
with Bishop William 


The stories which are non-sectarian in their presenta- 


Lawrence of Massachusetts. 


which will determine whether 


Foundation. 


Non-Commercial Basis 


tion and interpretation, are taken from the Bible. A 
studio has been established at Chatham. New Jersey. 
It is expected public showings will begin about the 


middle of August. 


William E. 


Foundation, said, “great artists and master 


“In the middle ages,” Harmon, donor 


of the 


craftsmen decorated the windows of cathedrals 


throughout Europe with graphic representations of 


Biblical stories. These windows served the double 
purpose of decoration and instruction They were 
pleasing artistically and at the same time served to 
familiarize the people with the figures and parables 


of the Old and New Testament. 

“The psychology of the appeal which these win- 
dows held is elemental. We know that human beings 
are either eye-minded or ear-minded That is, some 
people learn more easily by being told a certain thing, 
while others acquire the same knowledge more read- 
ily by reading it in print or seeing it in a picture, 
\ certain eye-minded philosopher has said, ‘A pie- 
ture is worth 10,000 words.’ 


“Moving 


20th century that stained glass served in the 12th 


pictures can serve the same purpose in the 


century and the Foundation is attempting to produce 


movies of that sort. The films will not take the place 
of the sermon but will illustrate it. It seems to me 
that a one reel picture can be used in eonnection 


with almost anv evening service 


The Church and the Theatre 


Phy church and the theatre, two powerful factors 
in the national life of America, have joined forces 
in a constructive and far-reaching movement, along 
co-operative lines, for development of the potential 
ities for good in the drama and other amusements. 
Support of the best in all forms of recreation and 
amusement will be the fundamental policy upon 
which the church will direct its efforts in association 
with the latter forces. 
church, the 


Outstanding representatives of the 


stage, and the motion picture industry, at a meeting 


Waldorf Hetel in New York City 


upon invitation of the drama committee of the Feder- 


at the recently, 


al Council of Churches of Christ in America, laid 


down the basic planks upon which the structure of 


co-operation is to be raised 
Experience has proved and results have shown that 


the only effective 


work of co-operation between the 
church and other forces lies in support of the best 
factors, it was stated in the premises of the con 
ference 


At the meeting. a committee, 
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George Reid Andrews, chairman of the committee on effective legislation ‘ersonally I believe that the 
religious and educational drama in the Federal Coun less legislating we do in regard to art, education, 
cil of Churches, was appointed and authorized to ind religion the better for civilization when viewed 
proceed with a constructive program of action lead in true perspective. Such a course is not constructive 
ing to closer co-operation and afthliation nd brings its own nemesis 

Members of that committee are: Chancellor Elmer ‘Finally, we can throw the weight of our influence 
Ellsworth Brown; the Rev. S. Parkes Cadman, pres the side of those persons and groups, especially 
dent of the Federal Council of Churches; the Rey those nside the theatre, working for better things. 
Samuel Me rea C.avert: Nirs (Charles Dana G bson: This course ree mmends itself to us tor fair trial 
Frank Gillmore: John Golden: Will H. Havs: Otte nd I believe will prove effective in application. The 
Kahn; the Rev. Charles S. McFarland; the Rev. best reformation is always from the inside out and 
John A. Marquis; Carl F. Milliken: Channing Pol ot from the outside in. If you of the theatre agree 
lock; Felix M. Warburg: and Professor Luther \ vitl us, we want you to work with us toward a 
Weigle. practical program of action.” 

In outlining the plan for bringing the best forces “My group stands at attention to do that which 
of the theatre to work with the progressive forces this group thinks ought to be done in all the great 
of the church, Dr. Andrews said: “There are three moral questions involved in motion pictures,” said 
lines of action open to the church, it seems to me Mr. Hays, representing the motion picture industry. 
First, do nothing the hands-off policy. This is ur No one in my group will make a picture that will not 
thinkable: a subject f sucl vital concern t sé si ire with tl proprieties as interpreted by this 
many people « innot be fore ign to the chur h Seco! d. com ttee 0 Dy ima ot the Fede ral Coun il ot 
line up on some legal censorship bill and work for Churches 


Personally Conducted Church Film Reviews 
The White Indians (One reel)—Pathe of these children are taken awav from their 
Exchange, Ine. native land, and it will be difficult to dis- 


{ most interesting ethnological story of | tinguish them in habit, appearance and de- 


certain Indians in Central America. [he velopment from the white people among 
people and the country will fascinate all who Whom they live There is a sermon in this 
see this picture. The customs of the Indians, Picture. 


their games. their fishine exploits with their Hunting Jungle Animals in India (One 


teeth instead of hooks. their swimming and reel ) Pathe Exchange, Inc. 

boating feats, their simple domestic habits will When you see this film you will be re- 
teach, interest and entertait But the one oul minded of Tom Swift and his Wizard Camera. 
standing feature is) that of white chil lt is a picture that all should see, not alone 


dren born of Indian parents \ few for the wholesome excitement it will give. 
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BARGAINS! 


Fully Guaranteed 
Stereopticons & Moving Picture 
Machines at Very Low Prices. 
We Also Have 


NEW MACHINES and ACCESSORIES 


Send for Our Bargain List Today 


Scientific & Cinema Supply Co. 


Washington, D. C. 











but for first-hand knowledge of what kind of 
animals there are in India, their habits, the 
method of getting them, the hazards taken by 
the hunters, and the great number of natives 
that give assistance. Excellent material even 


for a service. 


(Six reels )—Pil- 


Hell and the Way Out 
grim Photoplay & Book Exchange. 


A picture prepared by James Kk. Shields 
for the League of Nations Non-Partisan Ass'n 
in its effort to show the horrors of war, and 
the hoped for benefits that will come to the 
The 


picture presents as two of the principal char- 


world through the League of Nations. 


acters two young men—one American, the 


Both 


and endure all of its horrors. 


other German. are in the world war 
The German. 
who is the fiancé of the American’s sister, is 


killed. 


horrors of 


Through this and other tragedies the 


war are taken to heart by each 


one. The picture proceeds to show the way 


out from the “hell” of war. 


The Protestant Prince (Six reels; 3 epi- 


sodes of 2 reels each. Complete Service 


programs with each episode. ) 


Ready for November distribution by Film 


Library of the Associated Churches. 1114 


West 8lst St., Chicago, III. 


The story is of the early part of the 19th 


century. It brings in France, Austria and 


Germany in the period following the downfall 


Say Y ~ \ 
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of Napoleon. 


truly 


The settings, costumes and 


characters and correctly represent the 


imes. any of the historical persons of the 
t \I f the hist Ly f th 

period are faithfully represented in the char- 
The subtle workings of the Jesuits in 


Catholic 


acters. 


aiding to reéstablish the Roman 
Church, under the pretence of opposing the 
Bonapartist spirit of the period, are strongly 
suggestive. The Prince is one who is earnest- 
ly seeking for the truth on the basis of the 


the Bible. 


the assumptions of the organized church. In 


revealed word of God as against 
showing this the tone and spirit of the picture 
are not extreme, and not offensive to ood 
historical accuracy is main- 


taste. and yet 


tained throughout the story. One portion of 
the picture is laid in Germany whither the 
Prince has gone in disguise that he might hear 
the preaching of the gospel from the lips of 
a Protestant chaplain who is present at an 
outing where the fine sport of archery forms 
an interesting feature. In the course of the 
picture there are several battle scenes called 
forth by the efforts of the Bonapartists to 
regain the throne of France: there is also a 
Catholic 


church, which parade gives the Prince an 


gorgeous parade of the Roman 
occasion to announce his Protestant faith and 
call forth the pleadings of his queenly mother 
to renounce Protestantism. Then follows the 
treachery of his royal sweetheart whose loyalty 
faith 


betrothed. 


to her rises above her loyalty to her 
\n attempt is made upon the life 
of the Prince who is saved by the timely 
intervention of his old nurse, who is severely 
wounded by the bullet from the pistol of the 


The 


proves to be the son of Napoleon who _be- 


would-be-assassin. would-be-assassin 
lieves the Prince aspires to the throne of 
France and has been urged to his deed by this 
idea. 


He is apprehended by the palace 


guard, and is saved from being shot by the 
magnanimous act of the Prince who has se- 
cured amnesty for him. The story closes with 
the generous forgiveness of the Prince in the 
true spirit of Christian love. 


I I ATIONA Sone 
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Projection Apparatus 


Engineers 


\n engineering organization is one 
which undertakes to solve given prob- 
lems and to render unbiased opinions. 


The Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. occu- 
pies such a position in the field of Visual 
Education. They have solved the prob- 
lem of manufacturing the most efficient 
and practical equipment for projecting 
all types of illustrative material—slides 
strip film, opaque objects. microscopic 
specimens. They are prepared to rec- 
ommend without prejudice the equip- 
ment best suited to your particular 
requirements. 


[here is a Balopticon lor every purpose 
and a purpose for every Balopticon. 
Write for complete descriptive litera- 
ture. 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
629 St. Paul St 


ROCHESTER, N.Y 
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Among the Producers 


(This department belongs to the commercial companies whose activi- 
ties have a real and important bearing on progress in the visual field. 

Within our space limitations we shall reprint each month, from data 
supplied by these companies, such material as seems to offer most infor- 
mational and news value to our readers. 

We invite all serious producers in this field to send us their literature 


regularly.—Editor. ) 


Exhibition of Films by Motion Picture Chamber 
ot Commerce (Non- Theatrical) 


N enthusiastic audience of over 1200 
A people was present at the second an- 
nual exhibition of motion pictures featuring 
High Spots in American Industry, Invention 
and Science, held recently at the Town Hall, 
New York City. 


Picture Chamber 


The purpose of the Motion 
of Commerce, in holding 
this exhibition was to give educators, public- 
and scientific leaders, visual 
that 
films are being made for use in their special 
fields, which rank well up in general interest 
artistic with the Hollywood 


The deep interest of the audience, 


ists, industrial 


evidence of the fact many remarkable 


and treatment 
product. 
some of whom came from such distances as 
Chicago, Dayton, Philadelphia, and their fre- 
quent applause proved that a really unusual 
collection of films were being presented. 

In the twenty short length films, each ap- 
proximately in five hundred foot units, every 
type of motion picture technique was ex- 
hibited. In addition to straight photography 
there were animated drawings and cartoons, 
minature model-sets, latest improvements in 
natural color cinemaphotography, stop mo- 
tion, ultra speed, X-Ray and_ photo-micro- 
graphy—the last being microscopic motion 
picture studies of insect life. 

The effectiveness of the presentation of 
these films was greatly enhanced by the musi- 
cal accompaniment of a ten-piece orchestra. 
Henry Falk, who is in charge of all musi 
work at the 
special musical settings for each picture. 


Rialto-Rivoli theatres ar ranged 


A number of industrial companies took this 


opportunity to have a premier showing of 


their new films. Among these were the United 
States Steel Corporation with their introdue- 
tory reel on the Story of Steel: The Con- 
solidated Gas Company presented some his- 
torical sequences on the discovery of gas and 


New \ ork 


methods of lighting in days gone by. 


and _ its 
The 
Bell Telephone Laboratories showed how and 
why you get you call 
New York to San Francisco, and the Western 


Electric Company, by a series of animations, 


charming scenes of old 


lone distance from 


showed how 229 parts of your automatic tele- 
phone are put together. A Boy Scout's pie- 
ture on how to be properly shod and Check- 
mated, a convincing argument for protection 
offered by the use of checks, and having much 
clever animation, also came in this group of 
first public screenings. 

The program was further varied by a num- 
ber of 85-foot playlets demonstrating short 
unit screen advertising, a beautiful scenic of 
a Florida development, the wonders of weld- 
ing and the cutting down of an elevated rail- 
oxygen-acetylene 
in the last 


road by the use of the 
process and finally came a climax 
picture showing an imaginary aerial destruc- 


tion of New York. 


The complete program was as follows: 


l. Overture, “Chansons Mechanique” 


2. “Wear and Tear.” by DeFrenes Felton, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

3. “The Assembling Class.” Presented by Na- 
tional Cash Register Company 

L “Movie Magic™ A Pot-Pourr (carpenter 
Goldman Laboratories, [ne 


AMONG THI 


5. “At Your Service,” Presented by New York 
Edison Company 
6. ~/- Boy Scoul s Letter Home " or 


F iftl 


Produced by William J. Ganz 
New York 

“Winter Haven -the Heart of 
Haven-Villa 
Norling, In 


Company, 507 
Avenue 
Florida.” Pre 
Produced by 


sented by Corporation, 


Loucks and 


8. “Short-Lnit Screer Advertising Service for 
National Advertisers.” Present and Produced by 
Pyramid, Inc., Dayton, Ohio 

9. “Vibration.” by DeFrenes and Felton 

10. “Oxygen, the Wonder Worker.” Presented by 


Air Reduction Sales 


ll. “The Doing 


Powder ¢ 


(compan 

p and Tine.” Presented by 
ompany, W 
Pathescope Company of 
New York 


Todd Cor 


sof Tur 
Delaware 


America 


Hercules Imington, 
Produced by The 
Inc.. 35 West Forty-second Street 

12 “Checkmated.” Produced for 
DeFrenes 


the 
ind Felton 
burning Water 
Navy ind 


iboratories Inc 


pany, Presented by 


13. “Care 
Boilers.” 
Presented by 


Madison 


and Operation of Oil 


tube Produced for the l s 
( arpenter-Goldi ' | 
Avenue, New York 


Intermission Five Minutes 


350 


nematogr iphy Mr 


Kodak 


14. “An 
Produced 
pany 

15. “American Wild Flowers’ 
Pathe 

16. “The University of the Night.” 
the 


Example of Color ¢ 


Presented by Eastman Con 


and 
Presented 


Produc ed tor 


International ¢ School. Presented 


orrespondence 
and Felton 


Magi 
Telephone 


by DeFrenes 
17. “The 
by Bell 


Carpenter-Goldman Laboratories, In 


ition,” Presented 


Produce | by 


18. “Putting Telepl Together with Trick 
Photography,” Presented Western Electric Cor 
pany 

19. .“To Serve New York.” Presented by Cons 
dated Gas Company Produced | Visugrapl Pp 
ture Corporatior 

20. “The Story of Steel.” Produced and Pre 
by Loucks and Norling, I 

21. “The Aerial Destruction of New York.” 


National Aeronautical 
duced and Presented hy Loucks and 


117 West Forty-sixth Street. New York 


“The keen interest shown 


Association, Pro 


Norling Ir 


Courtesy of 


in this exhibition 


and the inquiries that have come to us sine 


from the theatrical as well as non-theatrica] 


exhibitors. proves that some of the hest brains 
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in the 
to make 
productions for industry and education,” said 
Vir. Barrell, President of the Motion Picture 


Chamber of Commerce. “The day is past when 


motion pie ture business are employed 


scientific, accurate and interesting 


anvone who can grind a camera makes in- 


dustrial pictures. The story must not only 
be well told, but the best technical and photo- 
craphic devices must be used.” 
Pictures of this type are being exhibited 
not only by more than 5000 schools, museums, 
scientific 


but 


religious and SsO¢ ial centers, clubs, 


societies and business associations also 


by first class motion picture theatres. 


New Medical Films 
MERICAN MEDICAL FILMS, INC., of 
A 90 Madison Avenue, New York City, is 
engaged in producing a number of films re- 


lating to medical and health subjects. These 


films are designed for use in medical schools 


and societies and for general instructional 


purposes with student undergraduates as well 


is oraduate physic ians who would keep up 


on. the 


latest technique in surgery, and the 


latest developments in physiological dis- 


cOovVerTies, 
lhree such subjects, of strictly medical na- 
been produced thus far. They 


ture. have 


ive: Gastric Motor Phenomena, showing the 
complex motions of the stomach: Pulmonary 
Tuberculosis. a four-reel film giving a scien- 


tific review of the anatomy and histology of 


the lung: and Gastric Ulcers, defining and 
classifying the various types, and showing 


their effect on the stomach. Considerable use 
Is made ot p 4 I 
American Medical 


splendid subjects for general school use. A 


ay photography in the series. 
kilms also have some 
film dealing with the importance of general 


medical examinations once a year for every 


idult has just been completed. This comes 
within the class of health films for the general 


should 


health organization and publi high 


audience and find a ready response 


in every 
in the country. 


school 
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Pathe Exchange, Ine., To Distribute tor Pictorial Clubs 


N arrangement of great import for the 
educational field of motion pictures has 
been completed between Pictorial Clubs and 
Pathe Exchange, Inc., whereby the latter or- 
ganization is to handle the distribution of 
the library of films owned by Pictorial Clubs, 
which contains much excellent material for 
non-theatrical use. 
The facilities of Pathe Exchange insure 
wide contact with the educational field—the 
large number of social, religious and educa- 
tional groups using pictures in centers other 
than theatres—for Pathe Exchange, the only 
one of the big motion picture companies that 
maintains an Educational Department and 
strives to promote the use of pictures in the 
educational field, has unquestionably done 
more in a consistent fashion to serve the non- 
theatrical field than any other theatrical dis- 
tributing organization. Through its long-term 
rental system, this department has made avail- 
able a number of Pathe subjects to school 
systems, extension departments of state uni- 
versities and museums who wish to use these 
subjects over long periods of time. The Edu- 
cational Department of Pathe has also done 
much to stimulate the correct use of pictures 
in schools by means of the Teachers’ Aid 
Pamphlets which are issued with its peda- 
gogical pictures—the Pathe Studies 
World’s Food Series. These 


phlets were prepared by a recognized author- 


Screen 
and the pam- 
ity and are complete and useful aids in teach- 
ing by means of the motion picture. 

All former users of Pictorial Clubs’ sub- 
jects will be assured through Pathe a medium 
of distribution second to none in the country. 
In addition to their present library, Pictorial 
Clubs plan to produce other subjects, as well 
as to draw on the best of existing films that 
may be available for distribution. 

\ recent the New York 


headquarters of Pictorial Clubs sets forth the 


statement trom 


aims and purposes of that organization: 


Many considerations require the development of 


the non-theatrical motion picture industry V hie 


theatrical industry contemplates the picture as an 


end. We consider it a means—a means of spread 


ing knowledge, of inculeating high standards of 


maintaining a high tradition of character 
We look upon the film as an effective 


education. 


taste, of 
and morals. 
auxiliary of 

[he theatrical 


even touch two 


lirst—the 


industry can not 
held. 


the religious field, and even in 


great departments of this peda- 
gogical, and second 
the third department of recreational and entertain 
ment film, there is a need and demand outside the 


theatre for a product not likely to be furnished by 


the theatrical industry. For example, the pictures 


of William Beebe 
but their real field for 


have their place in the theatre, 


proper appreciation and as 


ceptance is among non-theatrical audiences. The 
same applies to Mr. Flaherty’s great pictures 


Vanook of the North and Moana. Such pictures are 
a permanent living document acceptable, true, as a 
passing amusement in the theatre, but fundamentally 
suitable for a more durable exploitation and ap 
preciation by the more serious audiences—and we 
may say the more intelligent audiences—that are to 
be found in church, school, women’s clubs, ete. 
The crux of the problem of the success of a mo 


ld, is 


enterprise in the non-theatrical fiel 


tion pie ture 


distribut:on. This is not apparent at first to the 


average mind considering the subject. But it is a 
fundamental fact. Physical handling, exploitation 
and distribution comprise the technique that is the 


Without it the 


fortune, we 


essential complement of production. 
With 


have solved this problem by our contract with Pathe. 


good 


finest production is futile 


Thus, not only for the first time in the non-theatrical 


field do we have available an expert system of 
physical handling and distribution, but we have 
back of this system the sincere motive to carry good 


pictures to the people who want them, with con 


fidence that there is an adequate demand 

Among the present directors of Pictorial 
Clubs are: 

Maude Adams: George Barr Baker. forme 
director of the Relief Administra- 
William scientist. 


and 


American 


tion: Beebe. naturalist. 
Breckinridge. 


Wat 
president of the National 


traveller author: Henry 


former Assistant Secretary of under 
Wilson, 
Athletic 
Clubs: 


tographer and field director of Peabody Mu- 


\mateut 
Association, president of Pictorial 


Arthur Carpenter, technical cinema- 
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Solving 
the Visual Education problem 


with the 


PELL & HOWELL 


Y REGISTERED ff 
automatic 
MOTION PICTURE 
EQUIPMENT 





Five of the superior features which make the FILMO Projector particularly suitable for 
I I 
Visual Education are concisely given in a letter from the San Diego City Schoo!s: 


A | Phe non-inflammabhble safety 
A film. which makes it vossible 


project’: in iny room with 
out a booth 


, Simplic ty it operating the 
machine, wh'ch enables any 
person to operate without hav 
ing to qualify as a_ licensed 


yperator. 
The evident peda cal value 
of the “stop” which projects a 
still picture or title at any time 
during the running of the film 
} The “reverse” which permits 
the te icher to repeat iny por 
tion or all of the film for re 


view or empl isis 





5 he nominal cost of the pro 
1 4 ecte 1 filn ¢ 
FILMO CAMERA } rand flim tf FILMO PROJECTOR 

Fas , I nto sma arrying cas¢ 
Other features are lightness, portability and interchangeability of lenses to vary size of 
pictures to requirements ot room or screet ind the unexcelled qd ialitv of the pictures 
clear, flickerless and of theatrical brillianey 
A large varietv of educational films is available for this Projector Or vou can add to the 
classroom interest by showing pictures take! in your own grounds or vicinity with the 


FILMO Automatic Motion Picture Camera which is as simple to use as a still camera. 


Among the schools and colleges that have adopted the FILMO Equipment are: San Diego 


Schools, Northwestern University. University of Michigan, University of Wisconsin, Ohio 
State College, Princeton. Yale. Harvard, | ersity of Washington, Oklahoma State College, 


Lovola ( ollege, ( hic ago 


Learn how your school can beneht by usir this equipment W rite for complete details. 


(ddress 
& BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
ZB 1825 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


Established 1907 
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VISUAL 
INSTRUCTION 


Lantern Slides 
Stereoscopes 


Daylight Lanterns 
Stereographs 


A Visual Aid for 


Every Visual Need 


SOCIAL SCIENCES, HIGH SCHOOL SCIENCES 
PRIMARY READING MAP SLIDES 


Write for further information 


KEYSTONE VIEW CO. 


Meadville, Penna. 


seum; Mrs. Elizabeth Richey Dessez, head of 


the Pathe Educational (non-theatrical) de- 


partment; F. 


with Frank A. Vanderlip of the Citizens’ 


Federal Research Bureau; FE. A. Eschmann, 
Sales Manager of United Artists Corporation; 
F. Lyle Goldman, cinematographic photog- 
rapher; Harry F. Guggenheim, capitalist and 
president of the Civil Aviation Fund; William 
Wallace Kincaid, president of the Spirella 
Manufacturing Company of Niagara Falls: 
Gertrude Lane, editor of The Woman’s Home 
Mantilla; John D. 
Parmain, associated with Edward Bok in the 
World Court movement; Walter L. Post, New 
York Mrs. Aida de 
Acosta Root, director of Publicity and Pro- 
motions of the American Child Health Asso- 
ciation; Kenneth Widdemer, executive offices 
of the East Harlem Health Center, Depart- 
ment of Health of the City of New York: 
and Arthur W. Williamson, President of the 


Williamson Heater Company of Cincinnati. 


Companion; Jerome F. 


corporation lawyer: 


Please Say You Saw the Advert 





Wallace Doying, co-organizer 


Spiro Film Corporation 


T LAST, after many years, the Spiro 
/ A Film Corporation of Irvington-on-Hud- 
son, N. Y., producers of educational films, 


have worked out a system of distribution. 


whereby the many schools and churches 
throughout the United States can actually, and 


without too great cost, use subjects from their 
Kineto 


company has had no distribution points for 


famous Kineto Library. The formet 
the educational field. all attention having been 
concentrated on producing a library that be- 
came known as well in Caleutta, India. as in 
our own country. 


With this library 


which has as its founda- 


tion such excellent subjects as the Ditmars’ 
picture, The Four Seasons and The Great 
{merican Authors series in twelve single 


reels, all well liked by educators, the Spiro 
Film Corporation is now oflering a new sub- 
ject, Our Universe. This subject has been 
edited down to five reels with the aid of Mr. 


Ed. N. Fovles of the Viuseum of 


Natural History and has been compiled and 


American 
arranged by a group of men well-known in 
the scientific world, including Raymond L. 
New York Zoological 
Garden, and Dr. Benjamin Gruenburg. Our 


Universe deals with the formation of the earth 


Ditmars, curator of 


and organic evolution. It is not alone peda- 
gogical, but also a pleasant and interesting 
This subject should 


High School. High 


country. It 


form of entertainment. 


be run in every Junio1 


School and University in our 
gives a plain, concise and scientific conception 


should do 


many superstitions that have been hamper- 


of our universe and away with 


ing our progress for centuries. 


The above mentioned pictures are merely 


the feature subjects of the Kineto Library. 
The foreign subjects on Travel and Customs 
range from river-homes in Hankow, China 
(where veneratirons ot a family have never 


lived on land but have spent both their child- 


hood and old age on the Yanetsze River): 


f 


ent in Tur EpucationaL SCREEN 
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lo primitive Tennessee, where the folks still 
make the ¢ lothing they wear and fashion thei: 
crude household implements and where the 
only illuminant is from home-made candles; 
and from Vladivostok, Siberia, to life along 
the Amazon River in South America. 

The Kineto library of biological subjects 
covers a far-reaching field, having such reveal- 
ing insect episodes as the picture of a fly’s 
eyes, the tongue of a bumble bee and a very 
interesting struggle staged between two pray 
ing mantises. Most of these unique biolog 
ical subjects were made in Athens by a very 
who has taken 

hobby. The 


Spiro Film Corporation have many studies 


well-informed Greek scientist 


up motion picture work as a 


made by this man in their vaults, which, up 
to this time, have never been shown on any 
screen. In addition to these subjects, they 
so well-liked 
by the school people, arranged by Dr. George 
Wood, well-known the 
New York Schools. 


was specially done in London and the sub 


also have those excellent reels, 


biology teacher in 


The photographic work 


Gruen 
the 
the 


jects were edited and titled by Dr. B. 
They the life 
the 


burg. cover functions of 


amoeba, vorticella, the hydra and 
frog. 

The Spiro Film Corporation also have a 
for 


not slap-stick 


number of recreation pictures use in 


general programs. These are 


comedies. yet they bring much laughter and 


For example, 
picturization of Mark 


{ Day's Fun at 


joy to the average youngster. 
in this group is a 
Twain’s Jumping Frog and 
Black pool. kh neland. 

The foregoing is merely 


the Kineto 
detail 


a rough sketch of 


Library. Its many reels cove 


in great the subjects mentioned and 
include hundreds of subjects not touched on 
at all in this brief summary. 

The Spiro Film Corporation is at present 
experimenting with some purely educational 
the suggestions of 


It will not be lone 


film subjects, embodying 
a number of educators 


until some of these subjects will be ready for 
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McIntosh Stereopticon Company 
1150 S. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, IIl. 


Offers an excellent proposition to 
high grade state representatives to 
handle ' 
STEREOPTICONS 
FILM SLIDE MACHINES 
COMBINATION MACHINES 
GLASS AND FILM SLIDES 
MOVING PICTURE MACHINES 
FILMS 
CREENS AND ACCESSORIES 
t released 4 new sets of slides. 
Kindergarten to 8th grade series 
edited I y Mis Stella Myers 
2 he Pri ect Method series edited by 


Prot. Brown of the Spry School, Chicago. 
3 [he Baltimore Catechism edited by 

Father Daniel Lehane 
[he Eucharistic Congress edited by 


niel | ehane 


Write us today for exclusive 
territory. 











the market. They will present a distinct and 


new idea in the educational field. 

By the time these subjects are ready for 
distribution, the Spiro Film Corporation will 
the market 


place on a new type of inex- 


pensive 


projyectol especially adaptable for 


work. 


individual 


classroom This machine is intended 


for classroom instruction, where 
the teacher handles a class of thirty or forty 
pupils. 

\t the present time the Spiro Film Cor- 


poration’s films can be procured directly from 


their exchanges located in the following 
cities: Boston, New York City, Pittsburgh, 


Columbus. Chicago. Sioux City, Omaha, Kan- 


sas City, St. Louis. Seattle. and Portland. 
Oregon. The address of the nearest exchange 


may be secured by writing to the headquarters 
Irvington-on-Hudson. N. Y. 


lhe Spiro Film Corporation is constantly 


oflice at 


enlarging its distribution system and ex- 


pect eventually to have twenty-two exchanges 
throughout the states to render complete serv- 


ice to schools and churches. 
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A New Producing Company 


said, 


HE BARD OF 


Play’s the Thing,” 


AVON 


and through all the 


once 


changeful phases of popular theatrical enter- 
tainment, how true this has been! Witness the 
light and frothy dramas, the evanescent mus- 
They have their little day and 
Yet today Shakes- 
peare’s plays still hold the boards success- 
fully. We will always have our Hamlet, oun 
As You Like It, and our King Lear. 


ical comedies. 


are completely forgotten. 


Why? Is it not simply because the play that 
rings true to human experience, whose story 
throbs with realism, is the play that grips and 
holds us? We feel the every emotion, we 
talk and act with the characters portrayed and 
so the drama lives for we live with it. 

However, the play, to be immortal, must 
not only be able to entertain, but also to teach. 
This does not that an obvious moral 
be tacked on to Shakes- 


Yet throughout his plays 


mean 


must story 


every 
peare never did. 
some underlying lesson carries its force of 
argument down to the present day, when his 
plays are being studied, read, and reread in 
Any work tha! 


presents life with reality and truth must teach 


widening circles each year. 


though it may be an entirely unconscious 


Without 


this redeeming feature, the average play is 


process for the reader or spectator. 


lost; it lacks the vital quality necessery for 
its life. 

As with the spoken drama, so with the 
drama of the screen—that modern vehicle of 
dramatic portrayal. It must be vital, it must 
be real. Human emotions remain the same. 
though they may manifest themselves in a dif- 


And as the 


dramas of Shakespeare arouse our intellect 


ferent manner each decade. 
and make us better for having come in contact 
with them, so, too, should the motion picture, 
the most powerful educational medium of the 
age, always have the same effect. 

With this thought in mind, that to be truly worth 
while a picture must both instruct and entertain, the 


“The 


Standard Pictures Corporation, after six months’ 


search for suitable material to launch itself success- 
field of 


production, has finally determined on Salvage to be 


fully on the non-theatrical motion picture 


the proper vehicle for its first production. Jay Gelzer, 
author of the piece, is well and favorably known as 
a writer of clean, human, entertaining, and whole- 
some books and plays. One of her most successful 
efforts for the screen, Driven was hailed by dramatic 
critics everywhere as ene of 


and motion picture 


the finest plays of the season. 


Knowing the crying need for clean, wholesome 


and “homey” dramas suitable for any man, woman 
or child, with plot and situation so constructed as 
to please even the most fastidious, Standard Pictures 
As O. W. Wahlstrom, the executive 


secretary of the organization recently stated: “With 


bought Salvage 


no thought of turning back the pages of time, with no 
thought of making old-fashioned pictures, but with 
an high idealism that is forward-looking, Standard 
Pictures is going to give the public clean, wholesome, 
and educating programs.” 


No expense will be spared to make the “Twelve 


Standard Specials,” as the first twelve pictures to be 
put out by Standard Pictures are to be known, the 
very best. Stars of renown as Earl Williams, Mary 
MacAllister. Anders Randolph, Carroll Nye, and Lou 
Archer, have been signed to take the leading parts 
in the dramatic end of the company with Harry L. 


Frazer directing, while the business and executive 


portion is being well taken care of by such well- 
known men as H. Talbot Walbrook as president; 
O. W. Wahlstrom, Kathleen Clifford, M. P. Illiteh, 
and Herbert Fajans. 

Recognizing the fact that the non-theatrical field 
has a special responsibility. representative men and 
women in the religious, educational, club, and judicial 
l'fe have been called upon to assist in the produc- 
tion of pictures of a high grade by giving Standard 
Pictures the benefit of 
This makes it certain that 


before it 


criticism and censor- 


“Standard” 


their 
ship. every 


picture has been censored reac hes its 


public. 
New Location 
Rothacker Industrial Films. Inc., have recently 


moved into their new plant at 7510-14 North Ashland 
Avenue, Chicago. 


The personnel of the Rothacker company is made 


up of laboratory and technical experts formerly con- 


nected with the Rothacker Film Manufacturing 
Company of Chicago. Douglas D. Rothacker is 


president. 
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First of 


“THE STANDARD TWELVE” 


A Dependable Feature Production Every Month 
@ STANDARD PICTURES CORPORATION, presents ag 


SALVAGE 


By JAY GELZER, Author of 


“Driven” and Other Screen Successes 


With the Following “Standard” All-Star Cast 


Earle Williams, Mary McAlister, 


Anders Randolph, Carroll Nye, Lou Archer 


and Others in a Powerful Sea Drama 
Directed by HARRY L. FRASER 


Clean, Wholesome Pictures 


Each “Standard” Program Guaranteed to Meet Your Need 


Superbly Directed—Staged with Meticulous Care—Perfectly Photographed 
No Expense Spared In Production. Vivid Stories of Human Appeal—laid 
Amid Colorful Scenes — Throbbing with Life and Realism. Stirring and 
Glowing with the Artistry of Well-Known and Carefully Selected Stars. 
Moderate Rental Arrangements 
Send today for booklet and other printed matter giving full details. 


Distributed by 
Standard Pictures Distributing Co. 
O. W. WAHLSTROM, Executive Vice-President 
Seventh Floor Guaranty Building :: :: Hollywood, California 


STANDARD PICTURES CORPORATION, 
Seventh Floor Guaranty Building, Hollywood, California 


Gentlemen: I am interested in Standard Pictures Service. Send me by return mail, your illustrated 
booklet “Standard Pictures Meet the Need”. A limited supply of these vitally interesting book- 
lets are available. Send for your copy AT ONCE! 

Name 

Address 


T oun 
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Producers and Distributors 


of 
Four Seasons 
Great American 
Authors 
Our Universe 
Kineto Reviews 


| Popular Classics, Etc. 








Owners of the Famous 
Kineto Lib rary 
II EXCHANGES 

st One 


Write For Near 


IRVINGTON-ON-HuDSON 


Mes 








Bell and Howell Issue New Booklet 


HE Bell and Howell Company, 1801 Larchmont 


Avenue, Chicago, are publishing a new book on 
“How to Make Your Motion Picture Plays” 


which is designed to assist amateur photographers in 


Own 


producing their own subjects. In some schools, 
classes in motion picture play writing are being con 
sidered as a valuable practice course, or as an extra 
curricular activity. Camera clubs already flourish 
ing in many schools with still photography as their 
hobby, are broadening their field to include the mo 
tion picture as well. 

Bell and Howell are helping to make motion pi 
ture photography easy for the amateur through the 
perfection of their Filmo Camera. More and more 
schoo's are adding to their collection of motion pic 
taking and the 


simplified camera using 16mm. film can be operated 


tures by their own local movies, 


with equal success by teacher or pupil. Class lec 
different 


botany, bird and animal life, are being supplemented 


tures on subjects such as nature study, 


hy motion pictures personally produced for the 


purpose. 
The perfection of projectors using 16mm. film has 


resulted in an increasing use of visual instruction 


in schools and colleges. The advantages of such 
equipment as the Bell and Howell Film Projector 
are outlined in the testimony of a visual instruction 
added this 


the equipment of the visual instruction center under 


director who has recently projector to 
her direction: 
“Tt has 


cational motion picture to boys and girls in schools 


been the means of introducing the edu 
which are not equipped to show films with standard 
machines in booths. 

“This projector is the most practical for classroom 
instruction in that it solves the problems of operat 
ing and projecting which have. up to the present 


time, retarded the progress of the film as an aid 


Please Say You Saw the Advertis 


to teaching. These are features which insure its 


and 


success: 


marked superiority 
“(1) The non-inflammable safety film which makes 


projection possible in any room without a booth. (2) 


Simplicity in operating the machine. Any _ person 


can operate it without having to qualify as a licensed 


operator (3) The evident pedagogical value of the 
“stop,” which projects a still picture or title at any 
time during the running of the film; and_ the 


“reverse” which permits the teacher to repeat any 
portion or all of the film for review or emphasis. (4) 
The nominal cost of the projector and film rentals.” 

The fact that 


now available in the newly 


a wide variety of highly educational 
subjects are standardized 


16 mm. film has helped to popularize this type of 


equipment with schools and institutions throughout 
the country. Only recently the already rapidly in- 


creasing selection of visual education films was ex- 


panded tremendously by the General Electric Com- 
pany who have reduced to the 16 mm. size thousands 
of feet of standard films covering hundreds of inter- 
esting manufacturing and developing processes. 

The Bell and Howell Company are pioneers in the 
building of motion picture equipment and experts 
in its use, and will be glad to counsel with s hools 


local motion ple tures 


. and offer their 


interested in the producing of 


] 


f 


or the taking of motion picture | 


consulting service to schools and colleges contem- 


plating the use of 16mm. projection equipment. 





| EXPERIENCED PHOTOGRAPHER | seeks 


position as still and mo.ion photographer, 
or editor of films. Capable taking charge 


film publicity bureau. Understands all 
standard cameras and can furnish references 
as to character and ability. No objection to 
travel if the proposition pays well and con- 
Address: Cameraman, 
Detroit. Mic h. 


agreeable. 


Ave., 


ditions 
6855 Vinewood 
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Three Notable Films on Primitive Life 


VIOANA 

HIS is Robert Flaherty’s companion piec- 
ie to his famous Nanook of the North 
and records the life of the natives of the South 
Seas in much the same fashion as Nanook pic- 
Eskimo. Nearly 
years were required in its filming, during 
Flaherty 


with his subject. He 


tured the life of the two 


which time lived in close. contact 


found in Moana, son 
of a tribal chief, an embodiment of splendid 
manhood, and the film is 
life of the Samoan 


belongs. He 
into the art of 


Samoan woven 


around the daily family 


Vioana 


brothe: 


to which initiates his 


younger hunting, of 
capturing tropical fish, of battling with the 
giant turtle, of shaking down great cocoanuts 
from the height of leaning palms. The wom 
en of the family carry on their primitive art of 
preparing fabrics from the materials nature 
has given them at hand, and dyeing the fabrics 
with vegetable dyes. 

Moana’s wooing of the maiden of his choice 
furnishes the thread of a story to the produc 
tion, whose climax comes in the ceremony of 
tattooing—an ordeal through which a youth 
must go when his family decides the time has 
come for him to take up the duties and re 
sponsibilities of manhood. According to 
Samoan custom, fantastic and beautiful forms 
must be pierced into his back and sides with 
hard bone needles, a lasting seven 


process 


days and nights, at the hands of the master 
tattooer of the village. 

Flaherty has caught the beauty of the people 
as he has the beauty of the islands and given 
it a poetic touch. He has made his picture 
with dignity and restraint which at once ele- 
vates it to a screen classic. Pictorially it is 
a thing of beauty, for the panchromatic film 
he used has recorded the gorgeous lights and 
shades of the matchless 


Phe 


trop. al scenery in 


fashion. film richly deserves its place 





Moana 


alongside Nanook of the Vorth as one of the 


unforgettable portraits of a people. 
6 reels. Paramount. 


Laskv. ) 


(Famous Players- 


(RASS 
Here are the 


(sia, on the move toward that on which their 


nomad tribes of southwestern 


existence depends—grass for their flocks and 


herds. It is the eternal struggle of man 


against his environment. seen on a scale un- 
paralleled in any previous achievement of the 
exodus of an _ entire 


motion = picture the 


people into a promised land. 


Grass was made by three Americans in 
Persia——Merian (¢ Cooper, Marguerite E. 
Harrison and Ernest B. Schoedsack. These 
three adventurers journeyed to the land of 
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they 


the Baktvyari. 


the land of Grass 


with whom migrated to 
a trip the tribes are forced 
to take twice a year over a distance of hun- 
dreds of miles. The summer grazing grounds 
and the winter pastures lie on either side of 
snow-covered mountains, whirlpools 


When the 
50.000 


raging 
of icy water and steep precipices. 


seasons change, the pilgrimage of 





The long line of humanity, climbing the 
mountain barrier toward the grass lands 
of the plains beyond. 


people and many times that number of beasts 
begins. The filming of that migration is the 


story of Grass—and it is a more gripping, 


more dramatic story than any fiction, it is 
so thoroughly real. 

From the standpoint of instruction there 
could be no more perfect example of the 
controlling factor of environment in the life 
history of a people—-a story so elemental as 
to be comprehended by a child, and yet so 
powerful as to grip the imagination of the 
most thoughtful adult. No mere catalogue of 
the incidents can do justice to the magnitude 
of the picture. It is an epic of a people, 
hardly pausing to sleep or eat, moving on- 
ward across a rain-swollen river, men, women, 
children, sheep, cattle, goats, battling in the 
racing water, the thousands making their way 
slowly and painfully up the bleak mountain 
side until finally across the icy top they see be- 


fore them the far-off meadows with the life- 
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Beautiful photographically—a 
that is 


saving grass. 
Grass—a re- 


folk-literature 


gripping, living thing 


markable 


of the world in motion pictures. 


contribution to the 


7 reels. Famous Plavers-Lasky. 


KIVALINA OF ICELANDS 


“An Idvll of the 


the story of the romance of two 


Arctic —to borrow. its 
own phrase 
Eskimo lovers, and the obstacles that lay in 
their path, chief among which was a debt 
\guvulak. the hero and 


old 


doctor of the village, which must be paid in 


of honor owed by 


mighty one of his tribe, to an spirit 


seals and skins before the marriage will be 


permitted. Here is the motive for some in- 
teresting views of the seal hunt, the capturing 


of the walrus and the Eskimo art of trapping, 


as well as the happenings incident to the 
summer life of the Eskimo village on the 
edge of the Arctic sea, the handling of the 
reindeer herds. the making of the Eskimo 


boat and the buildine of their houses. 


There are bits of good drama in the picture, 
as when Aguvulak battles the oncoming Arctic 
storm on his return with the precious silver 
fox skin. but its chief claim to distinction is 
the achievement of Earl Rossman in photog- 
raphing for the first time in color, the awe- 
inspiring display of the Aurora Borealis. The 
lights, flashes streaks of the 
Northern Lights are caught in the film with 


brilliant and 


wonderful effect. 


The picture is over-titled, and the scenes 
are too seldom allowed to tell their own story. 
It has elements of decided interest, however. 
film 


corners of the world. in spite of the fact that 


as have most documents of the far 


it can hardly be classed as another Nanook 


ol the Vorth. 


© reels. Pathe Exchange. 
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There is an opportunity for reliable people acquainted with the school field 
who wish to represent the Society for Visual Education. 





Our Special PICTUROL Offer 


— For September Only — 


With every shipment of an S. V. E. Film 
Stereopticon and carrying-case on a bona 
fide direct order from a_ school same to 
be paid for within thirty days — we will 
include an assortment of 


15 Valuable School PICTUROLS 
Without Char¢ge! 


You are sure of 
PRECISION in 
stereopticon work 
if you use Picturols 
and the S. V. E. 
Film Stereopticon. 





| ; WRITE FOR CATALOGS AND PRICES 


TT} 11d re nor t nN 1 } r Stat n the U) } 
/ 927 , , } nin 


Society For Visual Education, Inc. 


327 South LaSalle Street Chicago, Illinois 














Polar Flight Films 


With Lisur. COMMANDER Byrp. U.S. N.. 


IN AMERICA’S PoLaR TRIUMPH 


The complete and official motion picture 


record of the first flight over the North Pole, 
filmed from the “Josephine Ford” on the 750- 
mile flight from Spitzbergen to the North 
Pole, and showing the first motion pictures 
of the Pole itself, is a record-making achieve- 


ment of the screen. 





Byrd’s plane at Spitzbergen 


The world knows the details of Byrd's 
flight over the Pole; the film records those de- 
tails dramatically, and brings to motion piec- 
ture audiences everywhere the sight of the 
trackless 


baffling mystery of the top of the world, a view 


Polar wastes of ice and snow. the 


of which had previously been seen by only 
There 


is unfortunately no film record of the Peary 


one man among the millions on earth. 


expedition, but the two marvels of the twen- 
tieth century, the airplane and the motion piec- 
ure, have penetrated Polar isolation and re- 
corded the sight of it for the world to look 


upon. 


The film gives the whole story in its dra- 


matic completeness 


way to Spitzbergen, the lowering of the plane 


from the boat to the improvised rafts for its 


the expedition on the 


floes of 
Kings Bay, and the preparations for the hop- 


off. “Just at this time.” 


journey across the dangerous ice 


says the chronicle 
“the dirigible Norge poked her nose above the 
horizon to the South, adding a new zest to 


the race for polar honors.” Later scenes in 
the picture show the departure of the Norge 
for her flight to Alaska. By 


had returned with the news of his successful 


flight to the Pole and the gallant 


this time Byrd 


\merican 
Naval Commander took off again in his plane 
as an honor to Amundsen and Ellsworth and 
accompanied them for some distance in the 


Fokker , 


Amundsen visited Byrd's 


Ellsworth 


plane and bade him farewell before his de- 


and 


parture and were at his base to welcome him 


on his return. Byrd later turned over his 


valuable instruments to Amundsen for his 
use. 

On the flight toward the Pole from Spitz- 
bergen, Byrd himself turned the eye of the 
camera on the region below his plane, and 
it was Byrd who filmed the vast silent stretches 
about the Pole, completing the story which 
from an educational and scientific view point 
is a surpassing contribution to the already 
brilliant record of the motion picture. 


» 


3 reels. Pathe Exchange. 


THe AMUNDSEN Po.ar FLIcH1 


In the light of subsequent events, still fur- 
ther interest attaches to the film which records 


the first attempt of Amundsen to reach the 


North Pole by airplane, and which is itself a 
fascinating account of the expedition which 
came within 150 miles of its goal. 


There is scarcely a more intrepid figure 


among famous explorers of the world than 


Capt. Roald Amundsen, who after his dis- 























A neTTeeerene 


rILM 


covery of the South Pole, set out at the age 
of 63. to reach the North Pole as well. ac- 
companied by Lincoln Ellsworth, the only 


American in the party. 


A map at the start makes clear the route 
of previous expeditions, and the film shows 
in detail the business of loading the crated 
planes on board ship in Norway, sailing for 
Kings Bay, views of the Arctic scenery as the 
boat approaches Spitzbergen, the unloading 
and assembling of the planes in the harbor. 
and the work of testing and preparing for the 


flight. 


A thrilling moment it is when the planes 
take off. and the first flight to the Pole begins. 
Photography from the air shows a fine pan 


orama of Arctic glaciers above Spitzbergen. 


The Arctic foe 


forces them apart, leaves the Ellsworth plane 


which envelopes them and 


disabled and separated from Amundsen. The 
most interesting section of the subject follows 

recording the story of how two days pass 
Arctic 


ice drifts the two planes within a half-mile of 


with no trace of Amundsen. until the 


Then comes the gigantic work 
loads of 
Ellsworth’s 


each other. 
of transferring gasoline and pro 


visions from abandoned 


ship 


across buckling ice and stretches of open 
water, and the almost impossible task of clean 
ing the snow and ice—300 tons of it to be 
moved with only such poor tools as they had 

to allow the plane to take off, a task r 
quiring 24 days, with the buckling ice threat 
constantly to destroy. their 


ening precious 


runway. 


The motion picture camera had to be 
abandoned for the return trip, along with all 
other equipment not absolutely necessary. But 
the return route is shown on the map, and 
the welcome at Spitzbergen and in Oslo is 
This is 


most thrilling form and should find a place 


fully pictured. current history in its 


on every school and community program 


3 reels. Pathe Exchanes 
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Splendid Films Available 
For School Use 


A Miracle in Modern City Building: 


A most interesting two-reel film showing the 
building of a model city-Longview, Washington. 


Lumbering in the Pacific Northwest: 
\ 4-reel industrial - educational film depicting 
the manufacture of great Douglas Fir trees of 
the Pacific Northwest into lumber products. 


From Tree to Trade: 
214 reels showing the manufacture of Southern 
Pine and California White Pine lumber products. 


The Story of a Stick: 


A romanti portrayal In one reel of the modern 
manufacture of lumber. 


These films are loaned to schools without 
charge other than express charges. Bookings 
are made in the order in which requests with 
def:nite dates are received. 


Write for a booking or further information 


Advertising Department 


THE LONG - BELL LUMBER COMPANY 
R. A. LONG BLDG. KANSAS CITY, MO. 











Rox sevelt Films 
issue 


\ announcement was made in our 
A of May regarding a series of films be- 
ing prepared by the Roosevelt Memorial As- 
sociation of New York City. 
sible to 
of the 
through the New York and Chicago branches 
of the Y. M. C. 


The films have been prepared from available 


It is now pos- 


reviews of the first two 


publish 
series, whi h are ready for circulation 


\. Library, on a rental basis. 


positive and negative footage acquired by the 
different 


films made during Roosevelt’s life- 


\ssociation from a number of 


SOuUTCeS 


time or relating to him. 


T.R. Himself (1 


view of the life of Roosevelt, beginning with 


reel) \ pictorial re- 


a view of his birthplace as it is today (the 
imposing home in 20th Street, New York City, 


which has been restored by the Roosevelt 


Viemorial 


\ssociation and serves as its head- 


qu irters aus we | as a VIEW of the house as it 
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Roosevelt in Africa 


looked in 1858. 


ductions of still photographs and paintings 


Exceptionally fine repro- 
show Roosevelt's mother and father and the 


boy himself at an early age. 


The film scenes show high spots from the 
career of the Great American in public life 
in the Nation’s Capital where on March 4th, 
1905, he delivered his inaugural address: with 
the Peace Delegates at Portsmouth in 1905: 
at Christiania five years later when he re- 
ceived the Nobel Peace Prize for his achieve- 
ment in bringing about the Russo-Japanese 
negotiations: his whirlwind tour of the west 
1912 as the head of 


the Progressive Party: in 1913 when officials 


after his nomination in 


of the Brazilian government welcomed him 


his South 


expedition: and from 1914 on, some splendid 


at Bahia on the start of American 


closeups show him in action on the subject 


SCREEN 


of preparedness and later during the War 
period, in support of the Red Cross, Liberty 
Loan Drives, etc. The film works up to a fine 
climax in the scenes of great crowds and vast 
enthusiasm that greeted him everywhere. It 
ends with views of his burial near the home 


he loved—‘the man who lived what he 


preached.” 


Theodore Roosevelt, Great Scout (2 
reels) —This film is dedicated to the Boy 
Scouts of America, who made the Great Amer- 
ican their “Chief Scout Citizen.” 

A clever little prologue to the picture shows 
the World Scout Champions visiting Roose- 
velt House, where they are 


New Y ork. 


looks on with longing and they invite him in 


joined by scouts 
of Greater \ lonely little boy 
to see in the Museum the numerous memoirs 


of Roosevelt which are on display there, and 

















T. R. at Sagamore Hill 
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The Finest Motion 


THE new Acme 8. V. E. Type G port- 
able motion picture projector and stere 








cpticon is an outstanding achievement in 





the manufacture of projection equipment 
It offers to the non-theatrical user of mo- 














tion pictures, either in the school or church, 





a machine that really gives good results 
a projector that is dependable 
ders the service you expect 
Here. in the improved Acme S. V. E., is 
new smoothness of operation, new quality 
in projection, increased reliability and the 
perfect mechanical accuracy that assures 








and ren 





























successful projection 

Inspect the new Acme S. V. E 
Note each of its improvements 
simplicity and 





Ty pe (; 
Note its 


operation 








economy of 

















1130-1136 W 














INTERNATIONAL PROJECTOR CORPORATION 


Picture Projector 


Note the convenience of its controls. 
Note its new enclosed metal film maga- 
zines. Note its Acme patented Gold Glass 
Shutter the greatest step ever taken to 
inerease the value of motion pictures for 
educational With the Acme 
Gold Glass Shutter you can show still pic- 
tures from the motion picture film. You 
can holda stil! picture for any length of 
time without any danger .or damage to 
film And still, with all the improve- 
ments will find no radical changes in 
A me's proved design. 

Write us for the name of the Acme dis- 
tributor near you. Let us arrange a dem- 
Acme S. V. E. with no 
Write us today c 


purposes 


onstration .ol the 
obligation on y 


our part 











lon D 


Austin Ave Chicago, Illinois 








THE ACME S.V.E 


TYPE G 


The Acme mpact 





ACME 


. Mor ION Picture 





easy to operate. It operat ron rdinar 
electric ‘ine current. It result ne a 
sten in the } t theatr It ust 1 

factor n th mall } 
tudirosiu it ru 
by. wost-.b? 
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Cabinets, M. P. Cameras, 
Mazda Lamps, Gelatine, Etc. 


to look at motion pictures of Roosevelt's 


career in the auditorium of the House. 

The show is on—and actual views are given 
before the Boy Scout audience of T. R. out 
west—a wild west in those days. The scenes 
are titled with Roosevelt’s own words describ- 
ing his life as a cowboy and hunter in the 
Badlands of the Dakotas. 

The audience is treated to scenes of Roose- 
velt in 1909, when he felt again the call of 
the woods and the lure of the trail, and set 
out for Africa. Views there show his camp 
and the start at dawn for the lion hunt. 

In 1913, Roosevelt on his to South 


America when the Boy Scout organization was 


way 


in its infancy, wrote the now-famous letter 
“to Boy Scouts and all boys of America”—a 


sterling message. 


The film gives a descriptive account of 


Roosevelt’s South American explorations, and 
follows him into the interior, recounting the 
dangers of the trip as well as its splendid 
achievements. Home again at Sagamore Hill, 
Roosevelt is shown leading his active outdoor 
life, and upon occasion delivering addresses 
on Boy Scout themes, appealing for bodily 
vigor that boys might serve their country well 
in peace as in war. 

The Boy Scouts are shown attending the 
Roosevelt Memorial services at the New York 
Public Library on the first anniversary of his 
death, and making their annual pilgrimage to 
Oyster Bay every year on his birthday. 

The climax of the picture will carry a thrill 
boy or girl, man or 


for every real American 


woman-——and the film deserves to be shown tc 
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THEATRE EQUIPMENT- NEW AND USED 


Moving Picture Machines, Screens, Portable Pro- 


jectors, Stereopticons, Spot Lights, Booths, Film 
Slides, 
Send for list of films. 


MOVIE SUPPLY C0, 844 so wapasy ave. CHICAGO ILLS. 


SCREEN 










Brayco Film 
Stereopticons 


Use Standard Size Film 
Price and Booklet on Request 


Carbons, 





Write for Catalogue 











every school group and every Scout troop in 


the country. 


“The Map of America’s 
Making” 
HE present-day revival of interest in maps 
coupled with the fact of the one hun- 
dred-fiftieth anniversary of independence— 
has led to the publication of this most beauti- 


ful Vap o} Vakine. 


ought not to glance at unless he wishes to be 


{merica’s which one 
intrigued into a detailed study of its fascinat- 
ing drawings and legends. It is printed in 
the soft warm tones of the old maps which 
have sprung up in so many places of late, 
and it has beautiful touches of color in the 
little illustrative drawings that mark spots 
hun- 


of particular note. There are several 


dred such references—of exploration and set- 
tlement, of pony-expressing and of gold-seek- 
ing, of literary and historic landmarks. 

Its special central panel tells the story of 
1776, while the right-hand panel is given over 
to the explorers and the left-hand border is 
entitled, “The Frontier.” 

It is a decorative object for schoolroom. 
library, clubroom or office, and can hardly 
fail to inspire a renewed interest in the hap- 
penings of the past which it so interestingly 
pictures, as well as to lead one to renewed 
reading. The teacher of history or literature 
can use it admirably to visualize the famous 
and romantic events it records. 


Published by R. R. Bowker (6... 62 W. 
York City. $2.50. 


15th 


Street. New 
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STUDIO AND LABORATORY 


The Burton Holmes Lectures, inc. 


7510 N. Ashland Avenue, Chicago 


Do Developing and Printing of Motion 
Pictures in Standard Sizes. Also Re- 
duction Printing to 16mm. and Enlarg- 
ing From 16mm. Positive to 35 mm. 
Negative Using the Daylight Optical 
Printer Made By Depue and Vance. 


We Have But Few Reels Lett of Used 
Prints of the Burton Holmes ‘Travel 


Pictures Suitable for Universities and 
City Schools. For Outright Sale. 


WRITE NOW FOR LISTS AND PRICES 











Here It Is! 
A Trade Directory for the Visual Field ) 


FILMS International Harvester Co. 
606 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 
Atlas Educational Film Co. ee er) ee 385) 
1111 South Blvd., Oak Park, II] 
Long-Bell Lumber Co. 
Bosworth, DeFrenes & Felton R. A. Long Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
Distributors of “A Trip Through Filmland” : ment on page 443) 
60 N. State St., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Pathe Exchange 35 W. 45th St., New York City 


Carlyle Ellis 71 West 23rd St., New York City Pi ial Clubs, I 
: . - ial Clubs, Pe 
Producer of Socia >ervice Films ictoria - _ » = 
350 Madison Ave., New York City 
The Chronicles of America Photoplays Pilgrim Photoplay and Book Exchange 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn 1150 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Ray-Bell Films Ince. 
. 1 27 > . > : >. i 
DeVry Corporation 1091 Center St., Chicago, I 817 University Ave., Si. Paul, Minn. 
{ 1s . 
Roosevelt Memorial Association Film Library 
, Iv 8 E. 20tl . ‘ork Ci 
Eastman Kodak Co. Rochester, N. Y 28 E. 20th St, New York City 
(See P r 


Rothacker Industrial Films, Ine. 


10-14 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago, III. 
Burton Holmes Laboratory 


7510 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago, Ill. Rowland Rogers Productions 
$4 71 W. 23rd St., New York City 


Say ¥ Saw t 4 Tne F ‘ NAL SCREEN 
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Society for Visual Education 
327 South La Salle St., Chicago, III. 


(See advertisement on page 441) 


Spiro Film Corporation 
Irvington-on-Hudson, N.Y. 
(See advertisement on page $38) 


Standard Pictures Corporation Hollywood, Calif. 


(See advertisement on page 437) 


United Cinema Co. 
120 W. 41st St., New York City 


424 Clay Ave., Scranton, Pa. 


for the 


Elbert H. York 


(2 reel comedies exhibitor) 


non-theatrical 


United Projector and Films Corporation 
228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


World Educational Film Co. 
732 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Y. M. C. A. Free Film Service 
120 W. 41st St., New York 
1111 Center St., Chicago 


MOTION PICTURE CAMERAS 
Bell and Howell Co. 


1803 Larchmont Ave. Ch'cago, III. 


(See advertisem pag 433 
DeVry Corporation 1091 Center St., Chicago, IIl. 
(See advertisement n page $16, 417) 


MOTION PICTURE MACHINES and SUPPLIES 


Acme Motion Picture Projector Co. 
1132 West Austin Ave., Chicago, 


(See advertisemer m page 445 


_— 


ll. 


Capitol Projector Co. 
133 W. Washington St., Chicago, III. 


1091 Center St., Chicago, Ill. 


$16, 417) 


_ 


DeVry Corporation 


(See advertisemer 


Exhibitors Supply Co. 
825 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Movie Supply Co. 844 S Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 


(See advertt me page 440 


Pilgrim Photoplay and Book Exchange 
1150 S. Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Minn. 


Michigan 


Safety Projector Co. Duluth, 

Scientific and Cinema Supply Co. 

Washington, D. C. 
$28) 


(See advertisement n pag 


Chas. M. Stebbins Picture Supply Co. 
1818 Wyandotte St., Kansas City, Mo. 


United Cinema Co. 


120 W 41st St., New York City 
United Projector and Film Corp. 
228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. ¥ 


World Educational Film Co. 
732 S. Wabash 


Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


Educational Aid Society 
(College and Private School Directory) 
110 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
Journal of Geography 


2249 Calumet Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
(See advertisement on Inside Back Cover) 


SCREENS 
Acme Metallic Screen Co. New Washington, Ohio 
Exhibitors Supply Co. 
825 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, II. 
Pannill Screen Co. Petersburg, Va. 


Raven Screen Corporation 
1476 Broadway, New York City 


4 


SLIDES and FILM SLIDES 


Geography Supply Bureau 
314 College Ave., Ithaca, N. Y. 
Keystone View Co. Meadville, Pa. 
See advertisement ge 434 
McIntosh Stereopticon Co. 
1150 S. Michigan Ave.., 


$35 


Chicago, IIl. 


Society for Visual Education 
327 South La Salle St., Chicago, III. 


$41) 


Spencer Lens Co., 442 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


STEREOGRAPHS and STEREOSCOPES 


Meadville, Pa. 


Keystone View Co. 
s i £34 


STEREOPTICONS and OPAQUE PROJECTORS 


Rochester, N. Y. 


429 


Bausch and Lomb Optical Co., 


DeVry Corporation 1091 Center St., Chicago, IIl. 


Society For Visual Education 
327 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, III. 
5 eee ne ee 
Pilgrim Photoplay and Book Exchange 
1150 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, II. 
142 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


s ad rf " ' r nage 


Spencer Lens Co., 








